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WniTBD SLATES OF AmERICA 


Geneva Charter for World Trade: 


Its Character and Significance 


By Joun W. Evans, Department of Commerce Delegate to the Geneva Confer- 


‘HEN THE Preparatory Committee 

of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment held its final 
plenary meeting in Geneva on August 22 
and agreed upon the draft of a world- 
trade charter, the implications of its 
work for the future of international eco- 
nomic relations were partially obscured 
by news of the economic crisis in Europe 
and the Paris talks on European recov- 
ery requirements. 

However, the intervening weeks have 
brought a greater realization of the long- 
range importance of the document which 
emerged from the Geneva Conference. 
There has developed a greater apprecia- 
tion of the advances made in the Geneva 
Draft over the earlier versions produced 
by the Preparatory Committee and its 
Interim Drafting Committee at London 
and New York, respectively. 

The announcement that the nations 
represented at Geneva had on October 30 
completed the second half of their task, 
the conclusion of a multilateral trade 
agreement, involving actual schedules of 
tariff and preference concessions, has 
served to confirm the intentions of these 
Governments as expressed in a charter 
which still has to be accepted at a World 
Conference and ratified by their legis- 
lative bodies. 

On the eve of the opening of this World 
Conference, an appraisal of the Draft 
Charter produced at Geneva by the Pre- 
paratory Committee seems opportune. 
The negotiation of tariff concessions is 
concluded, and the text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will soon 
be made public. The 17 nations which 
were designated by the Economic and 
Social Council to prepare the ground for 
a United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment have finished their 
task. The World Conference, which will 
give the Charter its final form and decide 
whether the International Trade Or- 
ganization is to become a reality, will 
open in Habana on November 21. 


Importance of Geneva Draft 


The work of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee at Geneva marks by far the great- 
est step which has been taken in the 
accomplishment of the plan which the 
United States launched with its “Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment” in 1945. For, though 
no country is bound by the Geneva 
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ence on Trade and Employment 


Draft, it represents the considered posi- 
tion of governments, formulated after 
critical study of its provisions and their 
probable effects. 

Many of the countries which sent their 
experts to the first session of the Com- 
mittee at London had given little study 
to the “proposals” of the United States 
on which the London Draft was based. 
But before the Geneva meeting the Lon- 
don Draft had been exposed to the scru- 
tiny of parliaments, business groups, 
economists, and the general public in all 
the countries represented. Then at Ge- 
neva, the representatives of countries ac- 
counting for at least three-quarters of 
the world’s trade were prepared to press, 
and did press, for provisions designed to 
accommodate the Charter to the special 
problems and aspirations of peoples 
ranging widely in race, culture, and stage 
of economic development. In the face of 
this, the Geneva Conference succeeded in 
reaching agreement, except for a scat- 
tering of reservations by various delega- 
tions to particular provisions or wording, 
on a comprehensive and detailed collec- 
tion of international rules and proced- 
ures often covering subjects which had 
never before been included in any inter- 
national instrument. This was in itself 
a major achievement. 

Actually, the Geneva Conference did 
make substantial changes in the London 
Draft. It adopted, with changes, a num- 
ber of technical articles prepared by the 
Interim Drafting Committee in New 
York. In the interest of clarity and sim- 
plicity it adopted a completely new ar- 
rangement of chapters and articles, and 
it rewrote nearly every sentence of the 
Charter, sometimes for greater clarity, 
but more frequently with the effect of 
altering or sharpening the expressed 
commitments. 

A few of the more substantial changes 
made at Geneva are in the direction of 
easing the requirements of the Charter 
under postwar conditions of reconstruc- 
tion and monetary stringency in order to 
permit necessary emergency action. On 
balance, however, the Draft Charter has 
been strengthened and tightened so as 
to prevent evasion, particularly after the 
postwar transition period. Moreover, a 
number of entirely new provisions de- 
signed to promote liberalism in world 
economic relations have been added. 
The net result of the changes and addi- 
tions is to make the Geneva Draft a more 


effective instrument for expanding world 
trade than either the London Draft or 
the original United States “proposals.” 


Major Changes in Charter 


Space does not permit a description of 
all the significant changes made at Ge- 
neva in the Draft Charter. The fol- 
lowing notes, however, will cover some of 
the most important changes, particularly 
those affecting the commercial policy 
provisions. 


Underdeveloped Countries 


While resisting pressure for a rule per- 
mitting “underdeveloped countries” to 
apply quantitative restrictions on trade 
for development purposes without the 
prior approval of the ITO, the Confer- 
ence did adopt a number of provisions 
to speed up consideration by the ITO 
of applications for approval of such 
measures in individual cases. And it 
adopted a provision that existing meas- 
ures of this kind might be maintained 
until reviewed by the Organization. 


Customs Unions 


Although the earlier drafts permitted 
a bona fide customs union, having a com- 
mon tariff and free trade within the 
union, they made no specific provision 
to cover the necessary transitional pe- 
riod required for the foundation of such 
a union. The Geneva Draft fills this 
gap, with provision for ITO approval of 
such transitional arrangements. 


International Investment 


Previous drafts of the Charter, while 
including an obligation on the part of 
investing countries to place no unrea- 
sonable obstacles in the way of the flow 
of investment capital to other member 
countries, contained no specific pro- 
visions to give such added assurance to 
investors as was needed to encourage 
that flow. The Geneva Draft contains 
an entirely new article on this subject. 
Besides establishing a mechanism for the 
development of more detailed rules in the 
future it provides specific guaranties 
against any new restriction that would 
subject an existing investment by the 
nationals of another member to: (a) 
Treatment less favorable than that ac- 
corded to the investments of third coun- 
tries; (b) Treatment less favorable than 
that accorded to domestic investments. 








If such investments should be taken into 
public ownership the article entitles the 
investor to just compensation. 


Motion Pictures 

Earlier drafts of the provisions re- 
stricting the use of mixing regulations 
provided a complete exemption for rules 
governing the use of foreign films. A 
new article (No. 14) lays down specific 
limitations on such regulations. The 
provisions of this article, with respect to 
the nondiscriminatory application of ex- 
hibition or ““screen-time” regulations and 
to the obligation to negotiate with other 
members concerning them, are almost 
exactly parallel with the Charter obli- 
gations on tariffs and tariff preferences. 


State Trading 


Previous drafts of the articles on State 
trading, while going further than any 
previous international agreement in sub- 
jecting State enterprises to rules of com- 
mercial fair play, still left a considerable 
gap between the obligations of members 
in this field and their obligations with 
respect to their private trade. At best, 
there was ambiguity as to the responsi- 
bility of a member Government for a 
State-sponsored monopoly not under 
direct Government management. Al- 
though Government enterprises were re- 
quired not to discriminate against the 
trade of other members, no adequate ob- 
jective test was provided for determining 
discrimination. And although members 
were entitled to negotiate with a mem- 
ber maintaining a monopoly, for the 
limitation of the protection the monop- 
oly might give to domestic producers, 
there was no provision, short of nego- 
tiation, that the amount of that protec- 
tion should be published. The new arti- 
cles on State trading are designed to 
close this gap and to make the obligations 
of State trading countries exactly equiv- 
alent to those of countries relying on 
private trade. 

Article 30 makes the member Govern- 
ment responsible for seeing that a State- 
sponsored enterprise does not discrimi- 
nate as between other members. It pro- 
vides an objective test by requiring that 
the enterprises of those members be 
given an opportunity to compete “in ac- 
cordance with customary business prac- 
tice” and, perhaps most important of all, 
it avoids the danger of argument as to 
whether an enterprise is actually State 
owned or controlled, by making the mem- 
ber responsible for any enterprise to 
which it has granted “special or exclu- 
sive” privileges. 

Article 31 completes the parallelism 
with the obligations on private-trading 
countries by requiring that any protec- 
tion to domestic industry through the 
operation of a State monopoly be lim- 
ited to price protection, that the amount 
of this protection be a matter of public 


record, as in the case of a true tariff, and 
that it be subject to negotiation. One 
other change of importance to Ameri- 
can exporters is the insertion of a pro- 
vision that permits negotiation on some 
basis other than price protection if an 
alternative satisfactory to both parties 
can be found. This permits, for example, 
the negotiation of a global purchase 
commitment in the case of such a prod- 


uct as tobacco, which is processed or 
mixed by the monopoly. For such a 
commodity, the determination of the 


amount of price protection (or protec- 
tive margin of mark-up) imposed by the 
monopoly would hardly be feasible. 


Exchange Determinations 


Clearly, the most important exceptions 
found in the Charter are those permitted 
to countries which are in balance-of- 
payments difficulties. In earlier drafts, 
the Organization was required to consult 
with the International Monetary Fund 
before making any determination based 
upon the state of a member's monetary 
reserves or exchange position. Under the 
Geneva Draft this provision has been 
greatly strengthened by the requirement 
that it must accept the findings of the 
Fund on all matters of fact in that field 


Problems Left for Habana 


Three major problems were left by the 
Geneva Conference to be settled at Ha- 
bana, though in each case the discussion 
at Geneva helped to clarify the issues 
and to present the World Conference 
with alternatives upon which it can act. 


Voting Power 

The Geneva Draft suggests four dif- 
ferent proposals to the World Conference 
with regard to the voting power of mem- 
bers: (1) One country, one vote; (2) 
votes weighted lightly according to size, 
amount of trade, and certain other pro- 
visions; (3) votes more heavily weighted; 
and (4) a combination of unit and 
weighted voting, with a majority under 
both systems required for certain kinds 
of action. 


Executive Board 

The Geneva Draft presents three al- 
ternative proposals for the composition 
of the Executive Board. Two of those 
provide for permanent seats for mem- 
bers of chief economic importance. The 
third permits reelection of such mem- 
bers. Under two of these provisions the 
United States would be assured of a per- 
Manent seat. Under the third, its con- 
tinuous reelection probably would bring 
the same result. 


Nonmembers 


The London meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee postponed consideration 
of the proposed provisions regarding the 


treatment of nonmembers. The Gene, 
meeting also failed to reach UNanimity 
on this subject and sent forward to th, 
World Conference’ three alternatiye | 
drafts, differing from each other in thp 
amount of freedom they give to member 
to extend the benefits of the Charter ang | 
of tariff concessions to countries which | 
fail to join the ITO. This issue. of 
course, affects the inducement there wiy 
be for countries to join the Organization 
and accept its obligations. Two of the 
alternative drafts resemble rather Closely 
the original “proposals” of the Uniteg | 
States, while one permits a member tp 
suspend these provisions in its relations 
with a nonmember to which it is closely 
linked by trade unless the ITO specifi. 
cally disapproves. \ 





Basic Obligations 


Each successive draft of the Charte 
has been criticized because of its length 
and complexity. The Geneva Draft i 
no exception. But, despite what may 
seem to be a set of unrelated rules, the 
basic scheme is simple. Comparatively 
few essential structural elements serve 
as a foundation for the more elaborate 
edifice. 

If there are but a few basic obligations 


of governments under the Charter, how, 


can its 100 articles and 87 printed pages 
be explained other than by a perverse 
inclination toward complexity on the 
part of the delegates who wrote it? In 
the first place, a good deal of space is 
devoted to procedural matters—to me- 
chanics. These necessary because 
the Charter is not merely a code of con- 
duct, but the constitution of an 
organization Probably the greatest 
amount of space is devoted to the de- 
tailed definition of basic obligations. It 


are 


also 


should not be forgotten that the Charter 


when adopted, will be a contract. No 


parties to a commercial contract would 


be satisfied with a repetition of generali- } 


ties. All contingencies must be foreseen 
And the mere fact that 
at Geneva insisted on detailed provisions 
is a hopeful indication that they looked 
upon the Charter as a document which 
will be operative and effective 

Exceptions, both to general obligations 
and to more detailed provisions, also 
occupy their share of the Charter. But 
the amount of space devoted to them is 
not so much the result of their number 
as of the care taken to circumscribe and 
limit them, so that they will be, in fact, 
exceptions and not the rule 

All of this necessary elaboration will 
be easier to understand if approached 
with a knowledge of the basic obligations 
mentioned There may be some 
difference of opinion as to whether cer- 
tain border-line commitments are funda- 
mental. But any list necessarily would 
include the following undertakings (sub- 


above 
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the delegations | 
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ject to specific exceptions) of each 


member: ee. 
1. To confine trade restrictions to im- 


port duties or export duties, and to 
negotiate with other members for their 
reduction. 

9. To abandon all forms of trade dis- 
crimination against other members. 

3 To take whatever action is avail- 
able to maintain full employment at 
home, but to avoid shifting the unem- 
ployment burden to other members. 

4. To cooperate in the economic de- 
velopment of undeveloped areas in the 
interest of general world prosperity: 

(a) On the part of developed 
countries, by refraining from the im- 
position of unnecessary obstacles to 


the export of capital and _ tech- 
nology; 
(b) On the part of the unde- 


veloped countries themselves, to as- 
sure fair treatment to international 
investments 
5. In general, to consult before taking 
any unilateral action that might injure 
the trade or prosperity of another 
member. 


Negotiation on Protection 


The need for the reduction of trade 
barriers presumably requires no elabora- 
tion. But it may not be quite so clear 
why duties, particularly import duties, 
should have been selected as the only 
form of restriction generally permitted. 
In fact, until the conclusion of the Ge- 
neva meeting, it was doubtful whether 
many countries would agree with the 
traditional policy of the United States— 
a policy which has always been opposed 
to the use of trade controls other than 
tariffs. However, the basic reasons fav- 
oring that policy were sufficiently per- 
suasive to induce the other governments 
represented at Geneva to accept it, even 
though it will require substantial changes 
in their practices. The most important 
of these reasons is that the tariff is the 
only form of restriction that leaves 
room for competition. Even when a 
tariff is high enough to exclude all im- 
ports, the threat of new and cheaper 
production abroad tends to keep domes- 
tic producers on their toes and to bring 
to domestic consumers some of the bene- 
fits of improved technology. 

A tariff also provides greater certainty 
for world traders than other forms of 
protection. When it is properly admin- 
istered, the exporter can safely plan his 
business with advance knowledge of how 
his goods will be treated upon entry. 
Similarly, the tariff forms a far better 
basis for international negotiation than 
do licensing, quotas, exchange control, or 
other devices which impede trade but 
which are subject to uncertainty and to 
the whims of administrative decision. 

Finally, the tariff is the only form of 
protection which can be applied without 
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some discrimination among exporting 
countries. However well intentioned the 
officials of the importing country may be, 
there is no way for them to be sure that 
their administration of any quantitative 
trade restriction is in fact nondiscrimi- 
natory. No allocation of quotas based on 
statistical analysis can possibly provide 
with certainty that the share of trade re- 
ceived by various exporting countries will 
be the same as it would have been under 
free competition or if restrained only by 
a tariff. 

The basic obligation to limit protection 
to tariffs is developed in many articles 
of chapter IV of the Draft Charter. 
These articles provide, for example: 

(a) That internal taxes and regula- 
tions must not be more onerous against 
imports than against domestic produc- 
tion. 

(b) That, as a general rule and sub- 
ject to exceptions for countries in bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, no quan- 
titative restriction (quota or license sys- 
tem) may be used to limit imports or ex- 
ports. 

(c) That members shall not attempt 
to increase their shares of world trade by 
export subsidies. 

(d) That State monopolies shall not 
be used to provide disguised protection 
to home industry—and that open pro- 
tection by such monopolies be subject to 
negotiation. 

(e) That unnecessary obstacles to 
trade will not be imposed through undue 
customs requirements and formalities, 
and that excessive or arbitrary valua- 
tion for customs requirements will be 
avoided. 

In these paragraphs the word “restric- 
tion” has been used to cover negative 
controls such as import licensing, em- 
bargoes, or exchange rationing. United 
States policy has always recognized that 
positive protection by domestic subsidy 
may have the same effect as a tariff and 
may, under certain circumstances, be 
preferable, 


Nondisecrimination 

Another and equally important basic 
obligation in the Charter is to eliminate 
all forms of trade discrimination among 
member countries. Bilateralism in world 
trade is impossible without discrimina- 
tion. Thus, the eradication of unequal 
treatment would not only remove one 
of the most fruitful causes of friction 
and reprisals in international economic 
relations, but would substitute multilat- 
eral for bilateral balancing of interna- 
tional accounts. 

The most general statement of the ba- 
sic obligation to avoid discrimination is 
found in article 16, which applies the 
principle of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to all customs duties and charges 
on imports or exports and to all internal 
requirements and regulations. 


The commitment against discrimina- 
tion is reiterated throughout the Char- 
ter and is subject to fewer exceptions 
than are the rules limiting the form of 
protection permitted. For example, a 
member country which is in balance-of- 
payments difficulties and is therefore 
temporarily permitted to use quantita- 
tive restrictions must apply those restric- 
tions uniformly to the products of all 
members except under rigidly prescribed 
conditions. The State trading monop- 
oly must treat all members alike. Both 
lending and borrowing countries are en- 
titled to nondiscriminatory treatment. 
Nondiscrimination is, perhaps, the most 
fundamental of all the rules in the 
Charter. 


Other Basic Obligations 


The two basic obligations previously 
discussed and found principally in chap- 
ter IV of the Charter have been pre- 
sented first because they are subject to 
the greatest complications and misun- 
derstandings. The obligations regard- 
ing employment in chapter II, regarding 
economic development in chapter III, 
and regarding consultation, throughout 
the Charter, need no detailed elabora- 
tion here. 

It must be apparent, however, that no 
mention has been made of basic obliga- 
tions under chapter V on Restrictive 
Business Practices, or chapter VI on In- 
tergovernmental Commodity Agree- 
ments. The reason is that neither plays 
so fundamental a part in the general 
scheme. In chapter V, members under- 
take to use available facilities to pre- 
vent monopolies and cartels, whether 
public or private, from frustrating the 
commercial-policy provisions of the 
Charter. It does not detract from its 
importance to say that the chief function 
of chapter V is to reinforce the basic ob- 
ligations of chapter IV. 

Similarly, chapter VI represents an ex- 
ception to the rest of the Charter, prin- 
cipally to chapter IV. If this fact were 
more widely understood, the provisions 
for Intergovernmental Commodity 
Agreements would excite less suspicion. 
Chapter VI does not create any new pre- 
sumption in favor of international ar- 
rangements to control trade. It does 
recognize that, in the case of primary 
commodities, particularly agricultural 
commodities, some sort of international 
control is probably inevitable. More- 
over, it lays down such prerequisites and 
rules as are considered necessary to limit 
such arrangements to a minimum and 
to provide essential safeguards to con- 
suming countries. 


Conclusion 


The accomplishments of the Geneva 
Conference, briefly summarized, were as 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Palestine’s Total Foreign ‘Trade 
Showed Marked Upswing in 


HE ATTENTION focused on Pales- 

tine today is not merely political but 
also, in a considerable measure, commer- 
cial. Numerous businessmen in the 
United States and elsewhere have been 
displaying lively interest in the country’s 
foreign trade. Have existing difficulties 
curtailed that commerce? Or is it de- 
veloping in a vigorous and promising 
way? The facts of the situation are 
made clear by the import and export 
statistics of Palestine for 1946, which 
have just become available for analysis 
and interpretation. Quite plainly these 
show a genuinely healthy development, 
despite certain handicaps. 

Improved conditions in foreign coun- 
tries in 1946 made imported supplies 
more readily available to Palestine, but 
the interval between the time of order 
and delivery remained unsatisfactory. 
The boycott proclaimed by the Middle 
Eastern Arab countries against Zionist 
goods, which came into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, had an adverse effect on 
exports—particularly with regard to 

EpITror S NoTeE.—CAryY W.SHEARD and FOREST 
G. WARREN, of the British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International Trade, were 
responsible for putting the data contained 
in this article into its present form. 
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Purchases From Abroad Scored 73 Percent Rise in Value 


Based chiefly on a Report from | 


goods normally marketed in Egypt, Syria, 


Lebanon, Iraq, and Trans-Jordan. Ad- 
ditional factors, similar in effect, were 


the failure of supplies of raw materials 
to arrive regularly, the lack of sufficient 
credits, and the high cost of production 
resulting from the rising cost of living 
and from a labor shortage. However, the 
deterrent elements were not sufficiently 
potent to prevent noteworthy advances 
in the values of Palestine’s commerce, 
both in- and out-bound. 


Trade Controls 


Trade controls were partially relaxed 
early in 1946 when the “past trade” qual- 
ifications were abolished for the importa- 
tion of commodities not subject to import 
quotas and originating in 


other easy-currency areas 


sterling o1 
Import con- 
trols thus developed into a means of con- 
fining Palestine’s 
possible to sterling-area sources. 
During the year 1946, 38 items 
removed from export control, but con- 
trols were still rigid in regard to agricul- 
tural products such as 
honey. Among those 
from export control 
ages, citrus concentrates, 


purchases as far as 


were 


and 
removed 
wines, bever- 
citrus juices, 


bananas 
items 
were 








Courtesy United Palestine Appeal 
Boxes of citrus fruit being shipped from a Palestine port. 
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essential oils, and books; moreover, }j. 
censes were more liberally granted fg 
most items remaining under control, 
The licensing procedure was central. 
ized in 1946 under the full control of the 
Commissioner for Trade and Industry, | 
Previously, license applications were fileg | 


with various commodity controllers. 


Expansion of Trade in 1946 


Palestine’s import trade during 194 
reached a total value of P£70,432.00 
P£1— $4.03) compared with P£40,6910% 
in 1945, an increase of 73 percent. The 
total exports rose from P£20. 
396,000 in 1945 to P£24,485,.000 in 1946. an 
only 20 Reexports 
also have shown a marked increase, from 
P£795.000 in 1945 P£3,074,000 
in 1945. The turn-over of transit trade 
in 1946 amounted to P£5,420,000, or 
P£751,000 less than in 1945 


value of 
increase ol percent 


to nearly 
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Individual import items with a value 


exceeding 1,000,000 Palestine pounds 
during the period under review are: 
Crude petroleum, P£12,743,000; hard 
wheat, P£4,171,000;: diamonds, P£3,269,- 
000; cattle P£1,947,000; cotton piece 
goods, P£1,866,000; iron bars and rods, 


P£1,323,000; wood and timber, P£1,312,- 
000; sheep and lambs, P£1,288,000; bar- 
ley, P£1,248,000; wood for citrus cases, 
P£1,084,000; and motorcars and busses, 
P£1,034,000. 

The increase of 20 percent in Pales- 
tine’s total exports is due to a 98-percent 
rise in food exports, valued at P£6,018,000 
in 1946; a 66-percent increase in exports 
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Palestine’s Trade, by Principal Countries, 1939, 1945, and 1946 (Including Petroleum) 


(Values in Palestinian pounds] 


Imports ! Exports ! 
Country _— 





1939 value | 1945 value | 1946 value | 1939 value | 1945 value | 1946 value 


i United Kingdom 2,391,250 | 4,228,013 | 14, 208, 511 2, 440, 098 2, 890, 590 4,371, 901 
; Australia and New Zealand 178, 148 | 517, 665 1, 492, 107 67, 047 | 93, 267 | 190, 686 
ue India 303, 598 2, 047, 035 1, 638, 198 30, 627 963, 608 748, 844 
Canada 191, 947 2, 522, 426 3, 875, 447 7.112 | 89, 840 | 89, 308 
Union of South Africa 1,949 | 3,316,498 3, 686, 327 46, 306 16, 872 | 168, 965 
Other British areas 220,728 | 2,112,071 1, 942, 615 37, 675 606, 948 1, 416, 159 
le Iraq 206,858 | 12,258,395 | 10, 482, 398 5, 408 670, 059 39, 945 
United States 1,953,457 | 4,455,911 5, 773, 611 145,772 | 4,894, 794 | 5, 081, 268 
Purkey 92, 457 2, 562,176 | 5,170, 920 &, BOG 952, 444 737, 394 
. Syria and Lebanon 1,355, 203 | 1,623, 0O8 3, 145, 953 389, 223 1,431, 488 | 751, 258 
ver, jj. Italy 316, 134 1, 964 2, 660, 685 73, 886 170, 860 590, 394 
it | Iran 232, 555 312, 645 2, 396, 280 4103 313, 192 103, 005 
ed for Arabia 15, 353 155, 937 2, 222, 647 2, 287 44, 288 21, 127 
trol, lrans-Jordan a 1, 783, 194 1, 697, 037 (2 727, 350 616, 561 
"egypt 599, 648 1, 312, 921 1, 666, 553 97,350 5, 382, 287 4, 874, 837 
central. Belgium 361, 139 185 | 1, 147,028 314, 418 57, 957 524, 663 
Cireece 31,017 2, 338 74, 668 1, 209 57, 735 2, 174, 816 
) . } 74, : 7,7 , 174, 
l of the Other area 6, 181, 381 1,478, 945 7, 150, 844 1, 449, 062 1, 032, 412 1, 983, 741 
dustry, | ; 
Potal 14, 632,822 | 40,691,327 | 70, 431, 829 5,117,769 20,395, 991 24, 484, 872 
ere filed 
ers, 


' Excludes military and Navy, Army Air Force Institute Stores 
? Figures for the trade with Trans-Jordan were tabulated with “Other British areas’ prior to July 1941. 


1946 





ordered in accordance with quotas allo- ports of these commodities from other 
ng 1946 Diamond-cutting activities are the source of cated by the Combined Food Board or countries. 
432,009 a significant element in Palestine’s over- against licenses granted in 1944 and 1945. Turkey ranked third as a source of 
691,039 sea trade. Purchases of automobiles, busses, ma- supply, its share rising from 8 to 9 per- 
it. The chinery, and iron products increased. cent of Palestine’s total imports, exclud- 
| P£20, of solar, Diesel, and fuel oil, valued at United States shipments to Palestine of ing petroleum. The increase was due to 
1946, an P£6,080,000; and a 27-percent increase +. paper, pharmaceuticals and chemicals, higher imports of wood and timber, cat- 
exports in exports of kerosene and gasoline, to and cotton yarn and cotton piece goods tle, sheep and goats, and fish products. 
sé, from P£3.624,000 declined as other sources of supply be- Imports from Canada (P£3,875,000) 
074,000 Cnione = ve > ove ¢ > a2 | y a a) “cA > . > >» & rere ac “OC in 
" The value of citrus exports, P£4,850,497 came available during the course of the rose by 54 percent as a result of in 
it trade year. Imports of former standard goods, creased imports of wheat, wheat flour, 
000 in 1946, more than doubled as com- 
90, or i ; such as radios, refrigerators, and other and lumber for citrus boxes. Other ma- 
pared with 1945. Exports of olive oil, ' 
electrical goods, remained on a scale of jor suppliers to Palestine in 1946 were 
soap, asphalt, essential oils, and artificial pe é a : : : 
s token imports” despite increased im- (Continued on p. 34) 
8, by teeth increased considerably. Exports of 
- potash were fairly steady, while nearly 
nds all other export lines fell off appreciably. 
This applies especially to the clothing in- 
dustry, knitted goods, window and plate 
, " glass, pharmaceuticals, and chemicals. 
Trade by Countries 
onl sll A break-down of the main sources of 
Palestine’s 1946 imports reveals a con- 
2 6,44 . ~ 
| spicuous increase in imports from Great 
y Britain, which almost trebled in compari- 
= son with 1945. Great Britain supplied 
Wi 24, 485 ss EY 
P£14,208,000 or 25 percent of Palestine’s 
= total imports excluding crude petroleum, 








which compared with 14 percent for the preced- 
ing year. The principal items imported 


1 value from Great Britain included industrial 
pounds machinery, iron goods, motor vehicles, 
w are: textiles, and pharmaceutical products. 
Be U.S. in Second Place as Supplier 
piece Excluding petroleum imports from 
d rods, Iraq, the United States ranked second as 
»1,312,- a supplier of goods to Palestine. Imports 
); bar- of P£5,770,000 from the United States in 
cases, | 1946, although greater in value than the 


busses, 1945 imports from this country, repre- 
sented a decrease in percentage of Pales- 





Pales- tine’s total imports, excluding petroleum, 

vercent | from 14 percent in 1945 to 10 percent in 

018,000 | 1946. Imports from the United States Courtesy United Palestine Appeal 
x ports during 1946 consisted mainly of goods At the port of Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 
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Shares in 


For Sale: 
German-Owned Swiss Firm 


The Swiss Compensation Office is of- 
fering for sale 267 shares in Forrellen- 
zucht Brunnen A.-G., Brunnen. The 
shares are said to have a nominal value 
of 1,000 Swiss francs each and to con- 
stitute the total capitalization of the 
firm—a trout hatchery. 

Preliminary bids will be accepted un- 
til November 22, 1947. For other details, 
interested American firms and individ- 
uals should communicate with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Talstrasse 62, Zu 
rich, Switzerland. 


Trade Inquiries From 
Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, inter- 
ested United States firms should by all 
means acquaint themselves with these 
conditions before entering into corre- 
spondence with these firms. Detailed in- 
formation on trading conditions is avail- 
able from the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Germany—Bill Koller, Postfach 15, 
Mering/Augsburg (13b), Bavaria, U. S. 
Zone, wishes to contact United States 
buyers of furniture and art objects. Also. 
he desires to import commercial oil 
canvas—ground, damar, mastic, and 
copal; varnish, turpentine, standard oil, 
brushes, paints, and frames. 

Japan—BEisenberg Co., Ltd., 78 Kita 
Kiyoshima-cho, Asakusa, Taito-Ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export fishing flies. 
Samples available on a loan basis from 


~~ 
we) 


the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
a, D.C. 

Japan—The Tokyo Merchandise Co., 
Ltd., 468, 2-Chome, Todoroki, Setagaya- 
Ku, Tokyo, desire to export artificial 
flowers. 

Japan—Jimmy K. Tsuda, 147, Higashi- 
Asiya, Hiyougo Pref. desires to represent 


ye wor TRAD 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


manufacturers of domestic electric ap. 
pliances and machinery, outboard mp. 
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Editor’s Note 





The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representation Most of these trade 
opportunities have bee? eported by Americar eion Ser e office I oad ollowing re. 
quests by local firms for a tance ocating erican trade contact Additional informa. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity cluding a World Trade Directory Report 
is av to qualified United States firms id be btained upor nquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divisi Department Commerce field offices 
for $1 eact Interested United States firms esp 
concerning any projected bu arrangem 

While every effort is made to include onl d epute e De 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility f l ken 
these firms. The usual precautions uld be ce f ire 
ject to prevailing export and import controls cou d at ecog? 
that many of the items specified as export opportur ply 
ties for private trade may not have been reesta f } q 
have been received. Howeve many United é eig ( 
negotiations for bu nes when conditions pe 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numi 
Automotive Vehicles and Acct ore 7, 44, 50 
Beverage 20, 24, 46 
Brushes 15, 67 
Builders’ Supplie 3, 19 
Cement: 70 
Chemicals; 54, 77 
Chimes, Beils, and Carillor 28 
Clocks and Parts: 76 


Clothing and Accessories: 2, 10, 22, 25, 26, 27 
41, 49 
Cotton (Raw): 72 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical 57, %7 
Electric Bulbs (Raw Materials): 52 
Electrical Appliances and Accessori 5 
Fiber (Synthetic): 4 
Foodstuffs: 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 39, 42, 43, 46 
48, 51, 54, 55, 56, 59, 64, €8 
Garage Equipment: 60, 75 
Glass and Glass Products; 5, 17 
Gluten: 53 
Hotel and Kitchen Equipment: 5, 47 
Household Goods: 12, 32, 47 
Jewelry: 76 
Leather Goods: 13, 18, 49 
Machinery 
Agricultural, 3, 66 


ered Ite } , 
Mi é ( tinuec 
Industri +, f $4. 6 f oY. i 
75, 80 
ne Tools and ( 15, 75, 78 
Marble 91 
Vote (Diesel 79 
Office Equipment and F ture: 8 
Oil (Brake) 60 
Papave e: 61 
Paper and Paper Proc t 63 
Pl imbir g and Her 0g I ] », BO 
Prec on Scale ] 
Radio », 50 
Refrigeration 5 
Rice Starch: lf 
S$} Equipment: 26, 27 
Statuary and Simtla Article ak. we 
baal 
Stove and Range » 8 
Textile 6, 9. 10, 49. 65. 67 
Tobacco and Tobacco Product 11, 14, 4 
58, 62 
Toiletrve 32, 40 
Tool 45. 75. 78 
Toy 10 
Veterinary Product Ti 
Wire and Wire Product 3. 9, 67 
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for bids to supply additional equipment 
in connection with its project to erect 
five new substations. (Other announce- 
ments concerning this project have been 
published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 26, August 2, August 16, September 
13, October 11, and November 8.) Bids 
now invited cover the following: 


1. 30,000 kv.-a. 110/50 kv. transformer bank 
for Maungatapere Substation. Contract No. 
53. Section 41 Auckland. Bids close at 4 
). m., January 27, 1948 

2. 10,000 kv.-a. 110/11 kv. transformer bank 
for Bombay Substation. Contract No. 55 
Section 369 Hamilton. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
January 27, 1948. 

3. 5,000 kv.-a. 50/11 kv. transformer bank 
for Lichfield Substation. Contract No. 56, 
Section 372 Hamilton, Bids close at 4 p. m., 
January 27, 1948 

4. Pilot wire transmission line protective 
relay equipment for Otahuhu-Penrose 110 
kv. lines. Contract No, 57, Section 24 Auck- 
land. Bids close at 4 p. m., February 10, 
1948 

5. Pilot wire transmission line protective 
relay equipment for Maraetai-Whakamaru 
220 kv. lines. Contract No. 58, Section 334 
Hamilton, Bids close at 4 p. m., February 
10, 1948. 

6. Carrier current protective relaying and 
communication equipment for Otahuhu- 
Whakamaru-Bunnythorpe transmission lines 


Contract No. 59, Sections 23 Auckland, 333, 


Hamilton, and 253 Palmerston North Bids 
close at 4 p. m., February 10, 1948 
7. Grit arresters for King’s Wharf Power 


Station. Contract No, 60, Section 49 Auck- 
land. Bids close at 4 p. m., February 3, 1948 
8. Two butterfly valves for Cobb River 
Power Station Contract No. 62, Section 81 
Nelson. Bids close at 4 p. m., February 3, 
1948 
One copy of each tender, including 


conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Also, copies of specifi- 
cations may be obtained from the office 
of the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K St., Washington, D. C 


Brazil Invites Bids for 
Repair of Large Pipe Organ 


An official call for public bids covering 
the repair of the large pipe organ in the 
National Schoo] of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil has been issued, accord- 
ing to information just received 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Interested parties must first register 
with the Director, National School of 
Music of the University of Brazil, Rua 
do Passeio No. 98, Lapa, Rio de Janeiro. 
Bids are required by February 17, 1948. 

Details on the nature of the work to 
be done and the terms of bidding may be 
obtained by writing direct to the official 
noted above 


in the 


Honduran Artist Seeks 
Market for New Designs 
A Honduran artist is anxious to con- 


tact American manufacturers of textiles. 


November 15. 1947 


THIGH 17 


including both dress goods and tapestries, 
and of chinaware, who might be inter- 
ested in obtaining new designs and pat- 
terns for their products, according to the 
United States Embassy in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 

The artist, who is director of the Hon- 
duran National School of Fine Arts, is 
reported to have made intensive studies 
of early Mayan motifs, such as those 
found at the ruins of Copan, and to have 
used these motifs extensively in paintings 
and sketches. He is of the opinion that 
these designs, or variations thereof, 
would readily lend themselves to use in 
the manufacture of textiles and china- 
ware. 

Further details, as well as samples, may 
be obtained by writing direct to Ingeniero 
Arturo Lopez Rodezno, Escuela National 
de Bellas Artes, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Wanted: U.S. Capital To 
Work British Mineral Rights 


The British firm of Miners & Son, Ltd.., 
which owns a quarry and mineral rights 
wishes to interest an American firm or 
individual in investing capital to work 
the deposits. 

According to a member of the firm, the 
property, which is situated in Cornwall, 
has produced tin and wolfram (a sub- 
stantial amount of the latter having been 
supplied the British Government during 
the war), and large quantities of these 
minerals could be mined from it on a 
sound commercial basis. It is under- 
stood that the property has been in- 
spected and that reports on its produc- 
tivity are available. 

Complete details concerning this in- 
quiry may be addressed to Miners & Son, 
Ltd., 11/14 Stanhope Mews West, London, 
S. W. 7, England. 


Foreign Visitors 
1. Australia—Arthur William Lightfoot, 
representing Nicholas Proprietary, Ltd., 37 
Swanston St., Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in investigating the possibilities of es- 
tablishing in the United States a branch 
factory for his firm, which manufacturers 
aspirin products and other pharmaceuticals. 
Scheduled to arrive November 22, via Los 
Angeles, for a visit of G months. U. S. ad- 


dress: Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City 


2. Belgium—Willy de Proost, representing 
A. de Proost & Fils, Niegem-Ninove, is inter- 
ested in representing an American manufac- 
turer of shoes and slippers. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address Otto May, 50 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y 

3. Brazil—Joao D. de Toledo Arouca, rep- 
resenting Arouca, Guimaraes & Larangeira, 
Ltda., Praca de Se 47, 2 andar, Sala 22, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in agricultural equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, and barbed wire. 
Scheduled to arrive November 5, via Miami 
for a visit of about 6 months. U.S. address 

Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
Empire State Bldg., Sixtieth Floor, 350 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, New York City, and Miami. 

4. Chile—Cecilio Buneder Facuse, repre- 
senting Cerda, Buneder y Cia., Ltda., Recoleta 
356, Santiago, is interested in synthetic fiber, 
and cotton and wool-textile-mill equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive November 17, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
“ Consulate General of Chile, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

5. Chile—Julio L. Donoso, Avenida B. 
O'Higgins, 1537, Santiago, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for pipes and fittings for 
plumbing and heating, kitchen equipment, 
domestic electric appliances, radios, stoves, 
refrigerators, glass brick, wallboard, tile, and 
floor and wall coverings. He is now in the 
United States until February 1, 1948. U.S. 
address: c/o Consulate General of Chile, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 

6. Chile—S. B. E. Jones, representing A. V. 
Anthony, Ltda., Agustinas 1055, Casilla 1183, 
Santiago, is interested in representing manu- 
facturers of textiles and textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive November 17, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Consulate General of Chile, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

7. England—wW. G. Knights and J. H. Wood- 
ham, representing Recorder Cycle & Motor 
Co., Ltd., 325/7 Fore Street, Lower Edmonton, 
London, N. 9., are interested in contacting 
manufacturers of bicycles, motorcycles, and 
parts. Scheduled to arrive November 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Mr. Peter Eddy, Jr., 7345 Yinger 
Avenue, Dearborn, Mich. Itinerary: New 
York City and Detroit. 

8. Netherlands West Indies—Hubert Mus- 
kus, representing C. F. Muskus & Co., 
Heerenstraat 21, Punda, Willemstad, Curacao, 
is interested in complete line of kerosene 
stoves and ranges. Scheduled to arrive the 
first of November, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Mr. John 
Bailey, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 

9. Turkey—Haki Erol, 13-14 Katircoglu 
Han, Sultanhamam, Istanbul, is interested in 


obtaining representations for steel sheets 
and wires, and cotton piece goods. He is 
now in the United States until December. 


U. §S. address: c/o Commercial Museum, 
Thirty-fourth Street, below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Itinerary: Detroit, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—Beurs Van Ninove, Jan Hert- 
veldt, Lavendelstraat 17, Ninove, desires to 
export underwear, elastic, girdles, stockings, 
socks, and toys. 

11. Belgium—Denis Martial, Poupehon- 
sur-Semois, wishes to export tobacco. 

12. Belgium—Xts. Armand Laurent, 57, rue 
Cervantes, Brussels, offers to export silver- 
plated tableware, and precision scales for 
chemists and jewelers. 

13. Belgium—Industrielle et Commerciale 
de Peruwelz, S. A., 103, Boulevard Leopold 
III, Peruwelz, desires to export fancy leather 
goods. 

14. Belgium—Plas Mathieu, 9, Hamonters- 
teenweg, Neerpeit (Limbourg), wishes to ex- 
port cigars and cigarilios. 

15. Belgium—S. A. Usines Hanssens-Hap, 
Vilvorde, offer to export brushes (paint, var- 
nish, and whitewash). 

16. Belgium . A. Des Usines Remy, Wyg- 
mael, wish to export rice starch for laundry 
and industry. 

17. Belgium—S. A. Des Verreries De L’Her- 
mitage, Jumet, desires to export all Kinds of 
worked glass such as plate, mirrors, engraved 
and beveled. 








18. Denmark—Jessen-Schmidt Handelsak- 
tieselskab, Graabedretorv 14, Copenhagen, 
offer to export high-quality hand-made 
leather gloves of calfskin, deerskin, and 
goatskin. 

19. England—Cornish_ Brickworks, Ltd., 
Church Road, Great Bookham, Surrey, wish 
to export brick fireplaces (in slabs or loose 
briquets) . 

20. Denmark—L. Kristensen, 1 A, Freder- 
iksberggade, Copenhagen, desires to export 
original black-currant rum liqueur (50-procf, 
superfine), and grand curacao (80-proof, 
superfine). Firm states it can export con- 
stant monthly shipments according to agree- 
ment. 


21. Italy—-Armando Battelli, Pietrasanta 
(Lucca), desires to export raw, cut, and 
worked Carrara marble such as statuary, 


tombs, memorials, and altars; artistic hand- 
and machine-made wooden statuettes and 
articles; alabaster works such as statuary 
and lamp bases; wrought-iron and bronze 
handicrajt objects such as lamps, andirons, 
and statuary. 

22. Italy—Caesar, 4 Via Bazzi, Turin, wish 
to export 10,000 units annually of de luxe 
quality overcoats, raincoats, and suits for 
men and boys. Also, firm would like to ex- 
change its de luxe products for American 


products of a more commercial standard 
type. 
23. Italy—Essevi, 37 Via Cassini, Turin 


desire to export 500 pieces each month of 
first-quality artistic ceramics such as orna- 
ments, religious ceramics, vases, and lamps 

24. Italy—Fratelli Grassotti, Rivarolo Can- 
avese, Turin, wish to export 50,000 bottles 
every 6 months of very fine quality vermouth 
(very sweet white vermouth, sweet red ver- 
mouth, normal red “Puntino” vermouth) 

25. Italy—Gruppo- Finanziario  Tessile, 
Corso Emilia 8, Turin, desire to export 180,000 
articles annually of medium-quality 
coats, jackets, trousers, and 
men and boys. 

26. Italy—Nuove Industrie Tessili Italiane, 
10 Via Arsenale, Turin, wish to export 5,C00 
units every 6 months of first-quality men’s 
clothing such as raincoats, jackets, trousers, 
overcoats, and ski pants. 

27. Italy—Carlo Sacchetti, 28 Via Mazzini, 
Turin, wishes to export 150 pairs each month 
of first-quality ski boots and mountain boots 
Quality: vibram soles applied on leather, 
three sewings. 

28. Netherlands—Petit & Fritsen, Aarle- 
Rixtel, N. B., offer for export fine-quality 
church bells, chimes, and carillons. 

29. Norway—Knut Berg, 20 Storgaten, 
Oslo, desires to export to the United States 
its cod-liver paste known as “Passat,” which 
is used as a sandwich spread and for cock- 
tail tid bits. The product is reported to be 
made of fresh cod liver with spices added, 
and it is stated to contain no chemicals 
Firm is making available samples of Passat 
to the Norwegian American Chamber of Com- 
merce, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 
where interested importers may see them 
The price of $0.17 per tin f. o. b. Norwegian 
port, or $17 per carton of 100 tins, has been 
quoted. Approximately 200,000 tins are re- 
ported to be available for immediate ship- 
ment and about 500,000 tins may be made 
available per month. At the present time 
it is desired to form connections with po- 
tential United States buyers accepting ship- 
ments at the price quoted ($0.17 per tin 
f. o. b. Norwegian port). 

30. Norway—Christiania Staal & Jernvare- 
fabrik A/S, Moss, wish to export ski poles of 
tonkin bamboo. Price quoted at eight Nor- 
wegian crowns per pair. Firm states that it 
has considerable quantities available for im- 
mediate shipment and will be glad to send 
small samples of its product without charge, 
should these be desired. 


rain- 
overcoats for 


10 


Export Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Anc. Ets. Joseph Byvoet 
S. A., Jodoigne, desires purchase quotations 
for dried and preserved fruits, vegetables, 
and fish. 

32. Belgium—S. A. Anciens Etablissements 
L. Keyenbergh-Baltus, Place de la Station, 
Saint-Trond, seeks purchase quotations for 
sugar, flour, goods, spices 
Also, household articles, and 
toiletries 

33. Belgium—Joseph Arouete, 86, rue Cer- 
vantés, Forest-Brussels, wishes purchase quo- 
tations and agency for dried fruits, Sultana 
raisins, almonds, and canned fish 

34. Belgium—Fernand Beckers, 3 
da’Uccle, Forest-Brussels, desires 
quotations for hard cheeses 

35. Belgium—Bruleurs Economiques, S. A.., 
197 Avenue Van Volxem, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and exclusive agency for 
home and industrial ofl burners and all con- 
nected equipment; household electric equip- 
ment such as refrigerators and dish-wash nz 
machines 

36. Belgium 


coffee canned 


cleaning 


Avenue 
purchase 


Colen & Melot, Emco, 56, rue 


du Canada, Brussels, desire quotations for 
washbowls, sinks, and other earthenware 
sanitary articles; and thin steel soldered 


tubes used in sanitary installations 
37. Belgium—-Compagnie Fermiere de la 
Gileppe, S. A., 21, rue Foulerie, Dolhain 


Verviers, seeKs purchase quotations for all 
kinds of cheese. 
38. Belgium 


Consortium Commercial de 


la Mecanographie, Sté Coopérative, 120, rue 
de Louvain, Brussels, desires export quota- 


tions for office steel furniture, typewriters 
addings machines (electric and hand) 

39. Belgium 
Gaucheret, 


tions 


Francois Contamin, 12 
Brussels, 


rue 
seeks purchase quota- 
and exclusive agency for foodstuff 
such as canned vegetables and fruit 
condiments, cheese, and dried fruits 

40. Belgium—F. J. De Cleene, 178 Avenue 
Defre, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
and agency for inexpensive cosmetic items 
and toilet articles. 

41. Belgium—J. Dewez, 14, chaussee de 


Lille, Tournai, seeks purchase quotations and 


meats 


agency for nylon hosiery, silk socks and 
stockings. 
42. Belgium-—Charles Emile, 205, Boule- 


vard Emile de Laveleye, Liége, desires pur- 

chase quotations for all kinds of cheeses 
43. Belgium—Etablissements Bellis, S. A., 

179, rue de Flandre, Brussels, seeks quota- 


tions for all kinds of foodstuffs including 
canned fruits and juices, fish, and dried 
fruits. 


44. Belgium-—Etablissements J. De Backere 
10, rue des Palais, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations and agency for automotive equip- 
ment and machinery for coal mines; 
rials and equipment for quarries 
building contractors 

45. Belgium—Etablissements Honoré De- 
moor, S. P. R. L., 35, Bvd. de l’Abattoir, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations for machine 
tools, and tools for 
tubes 

46. Belgium—Etablissements Maurice Bras- 
seur, S. A., 108, rue Vandervelde, Souvret, de- 
sires purchase quotations for foodstuffs, 
wines, and liqueurs 

47. Belgium—Etablissements Sobecal, 12, 
rue Defacqz, Brussels, desires purchase quo- 
tations and agency for hotel and kitchen 
equipment (silverplated and stainless steel) 
and tableware. 

48. Belgium—Auguste Fransen, 10 Nieuw- 
stadstraat, Brée (Limburg), desires purchase 
quotations for foodstuffs, coffee, and tobacco 

49. Belgium—Imextrade, 116, Avenue Al- 
bert, Brussels, seeks quotations for teztiles, 
shoes, and fancy leather goods 


mate- 


and large 


processing and placing 


50. Belgium—Industrielle et Commercigy 
de Peruwelz, 103, Boulevard Leopold W 
Peruwelz, desires purchase quotations tor 
unassembled bicycles and radios. 

51. Belgium—J. & P. Jublou, 32, TUp 
d'Aendoren, Tirlemont, seeks quotations for 
leaf tobacco, popular brands of Cigarette, | 
pipe tobacco, and chewing gum | 

52. Belgium—S. A. Lampes et Entreprises 
Electriques Sigtay, S. A., 2, rue Edmong De 
Deyn, Ninove, seeks purchase quotations for 
raw materials for making electric bulbs sUch 
as sockets, electrodes, solder, tungsten, mo, | 
lybdenum, argon 

53. Belgium—S. A. Compagnie Liebig, 5 
Meir, Antwerp, seeKs purchase quotations fy 
300 to 600 tons per shipment of good-quality 
gluten von 

54. Belgium—Lillelund & Cie, 18 Place 
Alphonse Lemmens, Brussels, desires py. 
quotations and agency for all food. 
stuffs, particularly cheeses and canned milk 
Also, synthetic and vegetable tanning dyes 





chase 


55. Belgium—Maison Gits, 66, rue Maj. | 
bran, Brussels, desires purchase quotation | 
and representation for dairy products ang 
cheeses. 

56. Belgium—Maison May, Mondt, & De 
Praet, 34, rue March aux Poulets, Brussels 
seeks purchase quotations and agency fo 


cheeses and dairy products 

57. Belgium—Maison Meindersma, S. A,, 3 
rue de Danemark, Brussels, 
tions and agency for 
and pharmaceuticals 

58. Belgium—Man. Generale de Tabacs, Ci. 
gares, Cigarettes, J. Tirou-Diricq, 25 & 35 rue 
Crayauderie, Charleroi, desires purchase quo- 
tations for 

59. Belgium 
Rome, Brussels 
for cheeses 

60. Belgium—Pacific Trading Corp., 83, rue 
Ducale, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
for battery 
brake oil 

61. Belgium 
Gallait, 


for 


desires quota- 
drug-store 


tobacco leaves 
Mertens, 29 


desires purchase 


Jean rue de 


charge? welding apparatus, and 
Probel S. P. R. L., 50, rue 
Brussels purchase quotations 
papaverine 
62. Belgium 


seeks 


Roothans, S. A., 
to import cigars and small cigars 
63. Belgium—P. P. Rubens, Sté An., 
de Cigares, Vieux Heverle-Louvain 
purchase quotations for 
chinery,; fancy pac king for cigars 
co wrapping 
64. Belgium 


Bree, wish 
Usine 
desire 
cigar-making ma- 
and tobac- 


Societé Anonyme pour la 
Fabrication et la Vente de Spécialites  Ali- 
mentaires, 43, rue de la Brussels 
seeks purchase quotations for foodstuffs 
65. Belgium—Société Anonyme _ Tricotal, 


Régence 


74, rue des Trois clefs, Alost, desires purchase 
quotations for combed yarn for knitting 
natural on cones; and elastic for men's un- 


aerwear 

66. Belgium—Tabacs Semois Avril Loiseau 
Frahan sur Rochehaut, seeKs pur- 
chase quotations for agricultural tractors 
and a grinding mill 

67. Belgium—Usines Samsons, S. P. R. L, 
1308, chaussée de Wavre, Auderghem-Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations for thread 
for bookbinding, twine for wire for 
brushes metallic 
sponges. 

68. Belgium—Valmy Loriaux-Frere, “Le 
Soleil,’ Jumet, wishes to import foodstuffs 
Firm is a member of |l’Essor Commercial, 22 
rue Baudwyns, Antwerp, (which represents 
30 foodstuffs wholesalers), with which intef- 
ested American firms are asked to communl- 


Semois 


shoes, 


metallic brushes, and 


cate 
69. Bolivia—Issac Antaki é Hijos, Casilla 
200, Cochabamba, desire price and delivery 


quotations and descriptive literature on neW 
machinery necessary for installation of small 
cotton, rayon, wool textile factory. Spin- 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 3 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 
a 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


present Treatment of Outstanding Dollar 
Import Licenses and General Position Clari- 
fied Regarding 1948 United States Exports. 
The Australian Government on October 31, 
1947, announced that outstanding import 
licenses for goods from dollar countries will 
be confirmed provided the merchandise was 
in transit by October 21, 1947, or was cov- 
ered by an irrevocable letter of credit. Li- 
censes for dollar goods deemed essential to 
the Australian economy will also be revali- 
dated. Australian officials advise that the 
position of merchandise under contract with 
suppliers is not yet determined. Favorable 
consideration will probably be given to ap- 
plications of importers producing evidence 
that the fulfillment of the order is in process 
or that the American manufacturer actually 
prepared the goods to meet the specifications 
of an Australian order. 

The Australian Secretary of the 
failed to reveal the financial 
which import restrictions are based but 
stated that the balance of trade with dollar 
countries in 1947-48 (year ending June 30, 
1948) is expected to be unfavorable. He 
believed that direct imports from the United 
States during the present fiscal year will 
probably exceed those of last year. Com- 
monwealth official sources reiterate that Aus- 
tralia must keep dollar purchases within bal- 
ance; they believe that the recently an- 
nounced curtailment of imports from non- 
sterling areas will remain in effect for an 
extended period 


Treasury 
position on 


Belgium 


Economic Conditions 


During the first half of 1947 Belgian 
economy consolidated many of the gains 
achieved in the preceding year, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels. 

Industrial activity varied widely. The 
general trend during the second quarter 
of 1947, according to an unofficial index, 
was downward after having reached a 
peak about April. Coal production was 
higher in the first quarter of 1947 than 
in the first half of 1946, but decreased 
in the latter part of the second quarter, 
When a decline was also reported in the 
average daily output per man shift. The 
output of the iron and steel industry com- 
pared favorably with production in the 
like period of 1946, but was still below 
prewar levels. Retail trade in consumers’ 
November 15, 


1947 


goods showed a definite recession after 
the first quarter. 

Agricultural production is less than in 
1946, owing to the winter freeze and the 
summer drought, but general rains dur- 
ing September helped the late crops con- 


siderably, according to recent reports 
from Brussels. 
The food situation during the first 


half of 1947 was quite satisfactory, al- 
though prices remained high and the 
supply of certain foods, particularly but- 
ter and fresh meat, is insufficient to meet 
domestic demand 


IMPROVEMENT IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports during the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to 12,070,860 metric 
tons, valued at 36,454,371,000 francs, and 
exports totaled 5,663,929 tons, valued at 
28,428,000 francs, resulting in an adverse 
balance of 8,287,943,000 francs. This 
balance, however, was somewhat below 
the adverse trade balance of 8,936,683,000 
francs for the first 6 months of 1946, dur- 
ing which imports amounted to 8,944,039 
tons, valued at 19,473,609,000 francs, with 
exports amounting to 2,898,033 tons, val- 
ued at 10,536,926,000 francs. 

The volume of exports has increased 
steadily, while imports have leveled off. 
The total turn-over, however, is still con- 
siderably below the prewar level ; 

The United States was the most im- 
portant source of supply for Belgium- 
Luxembourg imports, having furnished 
22.3 percent of the total during the first 
5 months of 1947. The foremost market 
for Belgium-Luxembourg goods was the 
Netherlands, which took 13.1 percent of 
the total exports. 

The Government negotiated trade 
agreements with a number of countries. 
At the same time, it relaxed foreign-trade 
and exchange-control regulations and 
was active in urging the reduction of gen- 
eral world barriers to international trade. 

Railway transportation registered 
gains during the first quarter, but opera- 
tions on the whole were less than during 
the prewar years. Inland-waterway 
traffic likewise improved, both as to the 
number of boats in operation and ton- 
nage moved. Highway traffic also con- 
tinued to increase as the number of cars 
and trucks in operation increased. Port 
operations in Antwerp were greater this 













year 
despite strikes. 
The financial situation was favorable 


than in the first quarter of 1946 


during the last quarter, with tax receipts 
at high levels, a slight increase in mone- 
tary circulation, a substantial gain in 
foreign-exchange holdings principally of 
dollars, and greater saving deposits in 
Belgian banks, 


Commodity Controls 


Canned Salmon: Prices Fired.—Retail 
ceiling prices for canned salmon, ranging 
from 20 to 33.50 francs per 1-pound can, 
were established in Belgium by a decree, 
published in the Moniteur Belge of Octo- 
ber 2, 1947, modifying the decree of July 
29, 1947, which established the maximum 
price of canned salmon at 20 francs per 
1-pound can, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Brussels 
dated October 3. 

The price to retailers of chum salmon 
(tax not included) was fixed at 17.90 
francs for about a 450-gram can (1 
pound = 453.59 grams) and at 10.75 francs 
for a can containing from 220 to 230 
grams; and the price to consumers was 
established at 20 and 12 francs, respec- 
tively. 

The retail price of pink saimon (tax 
not included) was established at 21 
francs for about 450 grams and at 12.60 
francs for 220 to 230 grams; and the con- 
sumer price was fixed at 23.50 and 14.10 
francs, respectively. 

The retail price (tax not included) of 
red salmon, effective only until November 
30, 1947, was fixed at 29.50 francs for 
about 450 grams and at 17.70 francs for 
220 to 230 grams; and the consumer 
price was established at 33.50 and 20.10 
francs, respectively. After November 30, 
1947, however, the maximum price of 
red salmon will be the same as that of 
pink salmon. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Living Plants: Imports 
to be Accompanied by Certificate—The basic 
Belgian plant-quarantine regulations were 
modified by a decree of June 11, 1947, appear- 
ing in the Moniteur Belge of August 11, and 
reported on September 30 by the United 
States Embassy at Brussels. 

In accordance with this decree, the im- 
portation into Belgium of fresh fruits and 


1] 








living woody plants or parts of living woody 
plants is authorized independently of all 
other regulations, only if the shipments are 
accompanied by a certificate delivered by the 
phytopathological service of the country of 
origin, attesting either that the San José 
scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) does not exist 
in the country or that the shipments have 
been examined by that service and found to 
be free of this insect. This decree does not 
apply to seeds or to the underground parts 
of vegetables. 

The products may be imported only 
through Customs offices which will be desig- 
nated by the Minister of Agriculture in agree- 
ment with the Minister of Finance. 

Shipments not accompanied by one of the 
certificates will be retained in the Customs 
until after examination by the special Bel- 
gian phytopathological service. They will 
be turned back, unless examination by the 
Said service, made at the expense of the im- 
porters, shows that the shipments are free 
of the San José scale. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange-Control and Import-Licens- 
ing Decrees.—It is reported that the Bolivian 
Government plans to issue a series of de- 
crees to prevent the accumulation of import 
licenses for which no exchange is available, 
to attract exchange now entering the illegal 
free market and to control prices of imported 
merchandise. The first three of these de- 
crees were published on October 22. 

The largest supply of dollar exchange avail- 
able to the Bolivian Government is that ob- 
tained through the export of tin; up to 60 per- 
cent of such exchange accruing to the 
mining companies continues to be purchased 
at 42 bolivianos per US$1. 

The Central Bank will buy all other ex- 
change at a price to be fixed by the Bank, 
up to a maximum of 56 bolivianos per US$1 
Gold produced within Bolivia must be sold to 
the Government at any price up to the 
maximum of 56 bolivianos per US$1. Gold 
miners no longer have the option of selling 
their foreign exchange certificates to indi- 
viduals at so-called gold rates of from 70 
to 80 bolivianos per US31 

Although recent free-market rates for ex- 
change other than gold exchange have been 
about 72 bolivianos per US$1, the new Govy- 
ernment rate of 56 bolivianos provides the 
security of a legal transaction 

Foreign exchange will be made available as 
formerly at 42 bolicianos, per US$1 for li- 
censed imports of prime necessities. Some 
nonluxury items and the export of capital 
for such purposes as travel and maintenance 
of students abroad may be licensed at the 
new gold rate as established from time io 
time 

A second decree limits the Import Licens- 
ing Committees to monthly quotas for each 
type of article. The Ministry of Finance will 
fix the quotas of licenses to be issued based 
on a study of the country’s needs, with ar- 
ticles considered to be of greatest importance 
and utility receiving preference for cxchange 
at the official rate. Nonluxury articles will 
also receive a quota of exchange at the of- 
ficial rate Imports of nonluxury items 
which do not receive official rates may be 
financed by gold rate exchange, but to pre- 
vent discrimination, imports of the same 
type of merchandise at different rates of 
exchange will not be licensed 

The Bolivian authorities are of the opin- 
ion that when exchange at the gold and 
official rates becomes available beyond cer- 
tain limits, excesses may be allotted in whole 
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or in part for the purchase of items classi- 
fied as “luxury” goods 

Importers are limited to mark-ups from 
8 to 17 percent and retailers of imported 
goods are limited to from 10 to 22 percent 
profits, lower margins being allowed food- 
stuffs than manufactured or processed ar- 
ticles. Interim price controls are provided 
to cover the period during which goods im- 
ported under former exchange rates are still 
arriving. 

It is probable that other decrees will pro- 
vide for the registration of all importers to 
limit the issuance of licenses to each in ac- 
cordance with his proven capital and re- 
serves; that they will provide for certain con- 
cessions to exporters of metal other than tin, 
and will encourage the development of na- 
tional industries other than mining in order 
to broaden the base of Bolivian economy 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Registration of Foreign Capital.—According 
to instruction No. 31 of the Bank of Brazil, 
dated October 7, 1947, all capital invested in 
Brazil on or before that date must be regis- 
tered with the Banking Fiscalization Depart- 
ment of the Bank by December 31, 1947, if 
it is to enjoy the privileges with respect to 
the remittance abroad of principal, interest 
dividends, and profits conferred by articles 
6 and 8 of decree-law No. 9025 of February 27 
1946. This decree-law, the basic Brazilian 
exchange-control law at the present time 
provided that foreign exchange would be 
made available each year in amounts suffi- 
cient to permit the remittance of interest 
dividends, and profits equivalent to 8 per- 
cent on foreign capital registered with the 
Bank and to permit capital reparation to the 
extent of 20 percent on capital so registered 
No provision was made for unregistered capi- 
tal. Under a regulation of August 26, 1946 
the quantitative limitations of 8 and 20 per- 
cent were suspended temporarily but ap- 
parently were restored on June 4, 1947, when 
the system for allocating foreign exchange 
now in effect was established See 
COMMERCE WE:KLY of July 12, 1947.) 

Capital invested in Brazil subsequent to 
October 1947, according to instruction No 
31, must be registered with the Banking 
Fiscalization Department of the Bank of 
Brazil within 30 days of its entry in order to 
become eligible for the exchange treatment 
accorded registered capital by decree-law No 
9025 


It is reported that under the exchange- 


Il OREIGN 
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allocation system prevailing at the present 
time approximately 7 percent of the foreign 
exchange acquired by Brazilian banks is 
being made available for remittance on ac- 
count of foreign capital 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin Plate: Placed Under Import License 
Tin plate has been made subject to import 
license by Brazilian order No. 392 published 
on October 15, 1947. Tin plate shipped with- 
in 60 days after the above date is not subject 
to license 

The Export-Import Department of the 
3ank of Brazil will set dates periodically for 
receiving requests for licenses. Importers to 
granted are obligated t 
communicate immediately to the Export-Im- 
port Department the acceptance of 
orders by the suppliers 


whom licenses are 


their 
together with the 
partial or total receipt of the order, so that 
appropriate measures may be taken if orders 
are not regularly attended t« The Depart- 
ment may deny licenses to those not fulfill- 
ing the obligation assumed 


In the case of resale, the net profit may not 
exceed 20 percent. 


British East 
Africa | 


Economic Conditions 








SITUATION DURING FIRST HALF OF 1947 


The supply situation for consume 
goods in British East Africa improyeg 
substantially during the first 6 months o 
1947. Certain lines were reported over. | 
stocked, but shortages still persisted with 
respect to textiles, agricultural machip. 
ery, building materials, and automotive 
vehicles. Local price controls remained | 
in effect, and only a slight rise in the | 
general retail price level was registered 
Labor, particularly native labor, re.| 
mained in acute short supply, but there 
was a considerable improvement in the 
native food situation, which had bee 
considered serious at the beginning of the 
year. Predictions for the 1947-48 crop 
season were that coffee and sugar crop 
vields would be good, but the outlook for 
sisal was decidedly unfavorable. 

Although the combined import-export 
trade of the areas comprising British East 
Africa ' continued the upward trend reg- 
istered in the preceding year, the total 
value of imports exceeded that of exports 
leaving the three territories of Kenya 
Uganda, and Tanganyika with substan- 
tial trade deficits as of May 31 


AGRICULTURE 


Most of British East Africa’s cash 
crops remained under contract to the 
Ministries of Food and Supply. It is ex- 


pected that this will continue, at least 
until the beginning of 1948. Thereafter 
as contracts come up for renewal, it is 
anticipated that only a portion of pro- 
duction will be contracted to the United | 
Kingdom thus allowing the remainder t 
be offered on the open market. The pat- | 
tern for this type of contract already has 
been set by the new 5-year coffee con- 
tract. between growers and the 
Ministry of Food in London, which went 
into effect July 1, 1947. In this instance, 
allowance was made for a sizable portion 
of the annual British East African coffee | 
production to be sold on the open market 
rains during the planting 
season caused concern regarding the 
1947-48 crop yields. Prospects for the 
1946-47 season, however, were somewhat 
more encouraging. Preliminary estl- 


mates for the 1946-47 British East Afri- | 
i 


coffee 


Excessive 


This review is confined to Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyila, inasmuch as complete infor- 
mation on Zanzibar was lacking at date of this | 
writing 

For background on this subject see the 
Annual Economic Review of British East 
Africa for 1946 published in ForEerGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 28, 1947, p. 14 
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can ginned-cotton production placed the 
total of 270,545 bales (400 pounds each) 
which is slightly less than the production 
totals for 1945-46 of 274,181 bales. Cur- 
rent estimates place the 1947 sisal crop 
at 125,902 long tons, or 7.5 percent below 
the production average of 136,122 long 
tons for the past 5 years, owing chiefly 
to labor and equipment shortages. On 
the other hand, it was maintained that 
the 1946-47 sugar crop might be the larg- 
est in several years, totaling 69,350 long 
tons, as compared with 60,762 long tons 
for the preceding crop year. Information 
on the British East African tobacco and 
coffee crops was not yet available, but 
good prospects were held out for the 
1947-48 coffee crop yield. 

During the first half of 1947, the re- 
spective governments of the British East 
African areas withdrew from the Inter- 
national Tea Agreement, thus eliminat- 
ing all restrictions on production and 
exports previously imposed under agree- 
ments with the International Tea Com- 
mittee. In 1946, tea production in Kenya 
totaled 5,464 long tons; in Uganda, 1,207 
long tons; and in Tanganyika 659 long 
tons. 
was generally held that the 1947 tea crop 
would be at least as good as the preced- 
ing crop yield 


MANUFACTURING 


MINING POWER, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
There was a general decline in Brit- 


ish East African mineral production 
The output of diamonds in Tanganyika, 
the principal mineral-producing area in 
British East Africa, dropped 35 percent 
in quantity and 48 percent in value dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the period unde 
review, totaling 26,388.79 carats valued 
at £191,126, as compared with 40,216.55 
carats valued at £373,087 in the 
sponding period of the preceding year 
The production of gold in 
likewise declined—from 
ounces valued at 
the first 5 months of 
fine ounces valued at 


corre- 


Tanganyika 

20,964.67 fine 
£180 559 during 
1946 to £18,266.07 
about £157,544 for 
the corresponding period in 1947. 

The hydroelectric resources of British 
East Africa remained 
siderable 
ernments, 


about 


a subject of con- 
interest to the respective gov- 

During the period under re- 
view, the Uganda Government released a 
publication entitled, ‘Uganda Electricity 
Survey, 1947,” which outlined the elec- 
trical development needs of Uganda and 
called for construction of a dam and 
hydroelectric-power station on the Vic- 
toria Nile at the Owen Falls, near Jinja. 

Despite increased building activity, 
the housing remained acute. 
In Tanganyika, construction was begun 
in June on a meat-packing factory in 
Dar-es-Salaam. When completed the 
factory will have a capacity to handle 
300 head of cattle a day and will em- 
ploy more than 1,000 persons. 


shortage 
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Although reports were meager, It. 


EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND INTERNAL TRADE 


Native labor 
labor shortages 


unrest and continued 

marked the first 6 
months of 1947. In an effort to improve 
labor conditions, Tanganyika set up 
labor utilization boards to effect a more 
efficient and just distribution of avail- 
able labor. Kenya also took action to 
deal with the labor situation by the es- 
tablishment of a Central Minimum Wage 
Advisory Board to consider wages paid 
to urban workers. 

The supply of consumer goods im- 
proved noticeably during the period un- 
der review and, except for textiles, the 
trend was toward a buyers market. 
Textiles, building materials, agricultural 
machinery, and American automobiles 
were the most conspicuous shortages in 
relation to demand. Local price con- 
trols remained effective in keeping prices 
stable, although retail prices rose slightly 
during the first half of the year. De- 
mand for credit was, in general, light, al- 
though a slight tendency toward credit 
terms was in evidence. Collections, 
however, remained relatively prompt. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Owing to the increased volume of for- 
eign trade and the consequent increase 
in receipts from freight and harbor 
traffic, actual earnings of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railroad were well above the es- 
timates for the first 6 months of 1947 
Air-transportation facilities were aug- 
mented by the inauguration in April of a 
weekly Air France service between Paris, 
Madagascar, Reunion, and Mauritius 
through Kismu and Dar-es-Salaam in 
British East Africa. Internal air service 
showed little or no improvement, as op- 
erational activities of the government- 
owned British East African Airways 
remained hampered because of the 
shortage of airplanes and other equip- 
ment. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The total volume of visible trade for 
Kenya and Uganda (‘trade statiStics for 
these two areas are not issued separately) 
for the first 5 months of 1947 showed an 
increase of 20 percent above the total 
comparable figure for 1946. During the 
period ended May 31, imports totaled 
£9.825.000 and exports totaled £9,108,- 
000, giving the two areas an ‘“unfavor- 
able” trade balance of £717,000. 

India was the most important country 
of destination for Kenya and Uganda 
produce, taking about one-third of the 
total value of exports. The United 
Kingdom was the next leading buyer, 
accounting for about one-fourth of the 
value of total exports. Tanganyika, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United 
States ranked next as purchasers, in that 
order. The total value of exports to the 
United States during this 5-month period 
was £303,000 as compared with £781,037 


in the comparable 1946 period. The 
United Kingdom was by far the most im- 
portant source of supply for Kenya and 
Uganda’s import requirements, with In- 
dia, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United States ranking well behind, in the 
order mentioned. 

The combined import-export trade of 
Tanganyika similarly increased, totaling 
£10,407,280 for the first half of 1947. Of 
this total, exports and reexports were 
valued at £5,124,714 and imports ac- 
counted for £5,282,.566, giving the terri- 
tory a trade deficit of £157,852. ‘(During 
the comparable 6-month period of 1946 
total exports and imports were £4,427,489 
and £3,673,968, respectively.) Sisal, 
coffee, cottgn, and diamonds were the 
leading exports, whereas cotton piece 
goods, machinery, wines, beer, and to- 
bacco were the chief import items. 

The policy of the three governments 
during the period under review was to 
permit freely importations from soft- 
currency and sterling sources. Licenses 
for hard currency imports were issued 
only for commodities essential to the 
economy of the country and not procur- 
able from other sources. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Claims for war-damage and war-risk 
insurance, which individuals and com- 
panies in the Malayan Union and the 
Colony of Singapore have filed with the 
War Damage Claims Commission, 
amount to S$1,302,000,000. (One Straits 
dollar equals US$0.471875.) 

War-damage claims numbered 78.254 
and aggregated S$1,107,000,000. Of the 
claims for war damage, 67,274 amounting 
to S$758,000,000 were filed from the Ma- 
layan Union and 6,740 claims totaling 


S$313,000,000 originated in Singapore. 
In addition, 4,240 claims aggregating 


S$36,000,000 were from the United King- 
dom. 

Claims on war-risk insurance num- 
bered 2,327 and totaled S$195,000.000. 
Singapore had 980 claims for S$142.000.- 
000, and the Malayan Union, 1,347 claims 
for S$53,000,000. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES INCREASE 
Canadian advertising agencies did 

$52,169,461 worth of business in 1946. ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. This was a 19- 
percent increase over the $43.696.373 
transacted in 1945 and 78 percent more 
than the advertising billings of 1941. Of 
the 1946 billings, 61.2 percent represented 
space in publications; 6.4 percent was 








billings for other visual advertising such 
as on billboards, in streetcars, and sky- 
writing; and 14.1 percent, charges for 
artwork and mechanical production in 
connection with these types of advertis- 
ing. Radio advertising formed 18.3 per- 
cent of the total. 

Gross revenues ‘received totaled $8,- 
458,430 in 1946 compared with $7,175,924 
in 1945 and $4,823,900 in 1941. Almost 
77 percent of the billings of the 57 
agencies reporting was made by 17 large 
firms each having billings of more than 
$1,000,000 in 1946. Advertising agencies 
in 1946 provided employment for 1,816 
persons who received $5,003,265 in 
salaries. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Oversea Remittances to Kwangtung Prov- 
ince——The accompanying tables of postwar 
oversea remittances to Kwangtung are based 
on reports by the Bank of China in Canton. 
Before the war Kwangtung generally ac- 
counted for more than 75 percent of total 
oversea remittances to China. 


Oversea Remittances to Kwangtung Province, 
1946 and First 6 Months, 1947 


ni | Paying rat — 
Millions | Paying rate Equivalent 


Period of CN$ ( a1 Sd in US$ 
1946 

January 4,991 500 9, 982, 000 
February 2, 234 500 | 4, 468, 000 
March. . . 1, 658 500 3, 336, 000 
April_- 1, 494 500 | =. 2, 990, 000 
May-. 4, 296 | 1,900 | 2, 260, 000 
June__. 5, 935 1, 900 3, 123, 000 
July_-_- 7,010 1,900 3, 690, 000 
August 5, 203 1, 900 2, 738, 000 
September 3, 965 | 3, 250 1, 220, 000 
October _ _ 5, 203 3, 250 1, 600, 000 
November 5, 862 3, 250 1, 800, 000 
December . 4,732 3, 250 1, 460, 000 

Total, 1946 52, 583 38, 667, 000 

1947: } 

January - 2, 686 | 3, 250 826, 460 
February 2, 900 13, 250 | 520, 000 
March. _ - 6, 123 11, 600 | 449, 600 
April.. 12, 052 11,600 | = 1, 038, 960 
May-- 13, 785 11,600 | = 1, 190, 000 
June __. 6, 732 } 11, 600 | 580, 000 

Total, 1947 43, 278 4, 605, 020 


1 And 11,600. 


In addition, the Bank of China estimates 
that during 1946 from US$8,000,000 to 
US$10,000,000 of remittance money reached 
Kwangtung at black-market rates through 
Hong Kong channels. Other estimates place 
such remittances as high as US$5,000,000 per 
month. 

Reasons for Downward Trend: The United 
States dollar value of monthly remittances 
to Kwangtung in 1946 declined sharply 
throughout the year. The December value 
was less than 15 percent of the estimated re- 
mittances for January, although the number 
of Chinese National dollars was nearly the 
same for both months. According to the 
Bank of China, the large volume of remit- 
tances in January was attributed to a war- 
time accumulation of funds by oversea Chi- 
nese who were unable to remit during the 
war, and to their zeal to help relieve the 
suffering of their people in the immediate 
postwar period. The sharp reduction in the 
United States dollar value of remittances 
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after January, however, can be explained by 
the wide disparity between the authorized 
foreign-exchange value of the Chinese dollar 
and its value in terms of domestic purchasing 
power. 

There is little reason to believe, however, 
that the decline of total remittances has been 
as pronounced as these figures would indi- 
cate. The upswing in April and May of 1947, 
no doubt, reflected the more realistic official 
exchange rate adopted in February. The 
sharp decline in June 1947 presumably meant 
a corresponding increase in volume of remit- 
tances through Hong Kong, giving the remit- 
tees from two and one-half to three times the 
amount of Chinese National currency that 
would have been received if sent through 
official channels 

With the establishment in August 1947 of 
the new open-market rate, which is subject 
to frequent adjustment to conform with 
black-market fluctuations, it is hoped that 
oversea Chinese may be induced to remit 
directly to China through the branches of 
Chinese banks already located, or now being 
established, in practically all countries hav- 
ing a substantial Chinese population, notably 
the Continental United States, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, Siam, 
Straits Settlements, Indochina, and Burma 

Comparison With Prewar Remittances: If 
oversea remittances to Kwangtung through 
official Chinese channels are to be restored 
to prewar levels, the monthly remittance rate 
must be increased to approximately US#$4,- 
244,000, the average monthly rate computed 
on the basis of 75 percent of remittances to 
all of China during the period 1933 through 
1936. Remittances to all of China for the 4 
years, 1933 through 1936, were reported by 
the Bank of China to be as follows: 


yi Million Equivaler 

CN$ in Us$ 
1933 200 59, TOO, 000 
1934 2500 74. 620, 000 
1935 140 41, 740, OOO 
1936 320 15, 520, 000 


The Chinese dollar equivalent of the United States 
dollar during the period 1933-36 was approximately 
CN$3.35. 


Workable Arrangement Suggested: At the 
present time, exchange rates for remittances, 
based on the open-market rate, are about 
5 percent beiow the black-market level. If 
this ratio is maintained, remittances prob- 
ably will flow through official channels. One 
principal drawback, however, is that if the 
remittee, after converting the remittance, 
chooses to spend the funds over a period of 
several weeks, he is confronted with a steady 
depreciation in the value of his proceeds 
The rate of depreciation of National currency 
is about 18 percent cumulatively per month 
In view of this drawback, and as an added 
inducement to remitters and remittees, it 
would seem advisable to work out some 
arrangement whereby the remittee would be 
permitted, for bookkeeping purposes, to 
carry his account with the receiving bank 
in foreign currency and draw against it 
from time to time at the then prevailing 
rate. The only alternative would be to 
remit in small amounts when the service 
charge per unit would be relatively higher. 
One of the big advantages of remitting 
through Hong Kong is the fact.that remit- 
tances may be deposited in Hong Kong 
dollars and drawn as needed. 

Indications are that a real effort is being 
made to prevent oversea remittance money 
from reaching China by devious routes, and 
the success of such efforts will depend on 
the inducement offered. The same condi- 
tion applies to money that may be invested 
in Chinese enterprises by oversea Chinese. 


An equitable and well-devised plan would 
result in millions of dollars being investey 
in Kwangtung enterprises, since at least 
percent of oversea Chinese are estimated ty 
be from this Province. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls | 


Disposal of Accumulated Unauthorized Im. | 
ports.—In connection with the plan adopted 
by the Executive Yuan on October 15, 1947 | 
for the orderly disposal of accumulated un. | 
authorized imports that have already been | 
paid for in foreign exchange,’ the Goverp. 
ment Information Office issued the following 
statement on October 14: 5 

“The first objective of the plan js te 
prevent the proceeds realized from the 
sale of such goods in China from going 
into the black market for foreign ¢,. 
change, thus causing disturbance, 

“Other important objectives are to pro- 
tect the spirit of the system of trade cop. | 
trol, to permit the disposal of the Boot | 
as far as possible through the regular trage 
channels and to facilitate the supply of 
needed raw materials and other goods by 
the actual users rather than by the 
speculators 

“The plan does not apply to capital goods 
already paid for by actual These 
comprise goods listed in schedule I ang 
some items in schedule III (a) of the for. 
eign trade regulations 

“The Central Bank of China and the 
Export-Import Board have repeatedly made 
it clear that there is no obligation to license 
the import of goods brought to China with. 
out the provision of foreign exchange. In. 
porters have brought the goods here en. 
tirely at their own risk 

‘The main points of the plan are: 

“1. All goods imported without license 
whose import is not prohibited and that 
have been paid for in foreign exchange 
which have arrived or have been shipped 
not later than August 16, 1947, and duly 
registered shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with this plan. This is in response 
to the petition of importers 

“2. The goods referred to in paragraph 
1 (above) except capital goods listed in 
schedule I and schedule III (a) and paid 
for by actual users shall be purchased 
by the Government with special foreign 
exchange scrip to be issued by the Central 
Bank of China. Such scrip will be di- | 
vided into six parts and one-sixth is t 
become due at the end of each six 
months. Importers may present matured 
scrips to the Central Bank of China for 
foreign exchange required to pay for the 
licensed imports 

“Matured scrip may be transferable t 
licensed importers with the consent of 
the Export-Import Board, or it may be 
presented to the Central Bank for con- 
version into national currency at the 
open-market rate 
“3. Goods to be valued and paid for are 

as follows: 

(a) The c. i. f. cost is to be paid for 
in special scrip as aforesaid 

(bd) Actual landing and storage charges 
from the date of arrival until the date 
of taking over are to be paid for in na- 
tional currency. 

(c) In addition 10 percent of the c.i.f. 
cost is to be paid for in national cur- 
rency, figured at the open-market rate 
of foreign exchange at the time of pay- 
ment. 


users, 


‘These imports total, according to estl- 
mates in the press, some US$40,000,000, 70 
percent of which comprises nonessential 
“luxury” items, the remaining 30 percent 
comprises raw materials which are allowed 
entry into China. 
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“4. The goods are to be disposed of in 
the order of priority tallying with the ac- 
count of the dates of shipment. 

“5, In disposing of Nye =_— the fol- 

4 inciples shall apply: 
ee ae -sneafree such as cotton and 
1 are to be disposed of by special 
with the industry con- 


woo 
arrangements 


cerned. 
(b) In the case of other goods, the 


Central Trust shall arrange for the dis- 
posal through ordinary trade channels 
and priority may be given to the original 
importer. 
(c) When disposal as per (a) and (b) 
is not feasible, the Central Trust may 
arrange for disposal of the goods by sale 
or at public auction 
(d) The goods in principle shall be 
sold to the manufacturers who need 
them. Sale prices are to be determined 
by actual market prices. Arrangements 
may be made, however, for factories to 
acquire raw materials on the basis of 
c. i. f. cost plus a specified percentage, 
the goods to be regarded as part of the 
quotas of such factories. 
(e) Detailed plans regarding disposal 
of these goods will be drawn up as soon 
as possible 
“6. Any importer unwilling to accept the 
plan prescribed is entitled to reexport the 
goods within 60 days 

“7. The Export-Import Board shall work 
out a detailed plan to give effect to this 
plan 

“The plan is designed to safeguard thé 
legitimate interests of importers and trad- 
ers and also to give every consideration to 
industrial needs 

“In the case of motor vehicles, the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan decided that trucks would be 
disposed of in accordance with this plan, 
but no license would be issued for pas- 
senger cars exceeding the quota allowed. 

“It was also decided that henceforth un- 
authorized imports would be treated as 
contraband goods and would be liable to 
confiscation.” 


Curacao 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. 8. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT CURACAO 


(Dated October 30, 1947) 


Provisional arrangements have been 
made for supplying dollar exchange to 
this territory. A financial committee has 
proceeded from Curacao to the Nether- 
lands in order to make definite arrange- 
ments. Latest reports indicate that 
$1,500,000 monthly may be allotted to 
Curacao, as a result of conversations be- 
tween the British Treasury and repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands and Cura- 
cao, In this connection the local Foreign 
Exchange Committee announced that be- 
ginning October 28, 1947, importers would 
again be accorded limited dollar ex- 
change quotas. 

Local statistics for September 1947 in- 
dicate an increase in the cost of living 
compared with August 1947. The aver- 
age percentage of foodstuffs increased 
from 276.5 percent to 278.1 percent and 
of dry goods from 445.9 percent to 464 
percent. The prices of such foodstuffs 
as cornmeal, beans, peas, butter, coffee 
(unroasted) , tea, rice, cheese, and onions 
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went up, while those of edible oils and 
margarine dropped. Prices of the fol- 
lowing dry goods increased: Men’s under- 
pants, undershirts, ladies’ panties and 
slips, cotton shirts, khaki shirts, men’s 
ties, ladies’ rayon and cotton dresses, 
men’s woolen suits, towels, bed sheets, 
tablecloths and ladies’ shoes. Prices of 
men’s socks, men’s handkerchiefs, men’s 
white pants, men’s white suits, men’s 
overalls, men’s shoes and keds declined. 

The Curacao budget for 1948 provides 
initial funds for the modernization of the 
Curacao harbor. A harbor complex, con- 
sisting of several piers, is to be built at the 
Schottegat. On October 25, a committee 
commenced a short study tour of harbors 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, and the Canal 
Zone. 

Traffic figures reveal that Clipper ship- 
ments of air express to and from Curacao 
have rocketed 400 percent in the past 
year, and passenger traffic through the 
Dutch colony has jumped 12 percent dur- 
ing the same period. Underscoring the 
island’s growing importance in interna- 
tional air commerce was a total of 443,605 
pounds of air express flown to and from 
Curacao on regular Clipper schedules in 
July 1947, compared with 114,745 pounds 
in July 1946. Special all cargo Clippers 
carried an additional 64,484 pounds of air 
express in and out of the island during 
July 1947, making a grand total of 508,089 
pounds. At the same time, passenger 
Clippers were flying 4,003 persons 
through Curacao, compared with 3,553 
passengers in July of last year. Also 
indicative of the colony’s aerial growth 
is the fact that during the 342 years 
since the return of P. A. A. service, sched- 
ules in and out of Curacao have increased 
from six a week to eight a day. 

The West Indian Branch of the K.L. M. 
(Royal Dutch Airlines) has for the first 
time since its establishment in 1935 con- 
veyed more than 2,000 passengers in a 
period of 1 week (August 31 to September 
6, 1947, inclusive). This, in comparison 
with 1946, when a total of 51,260 passen- 
gers were conveyed averaging nearly 
1,000 weekly, means an increase of more 
than 100 percent. Similarly, transporta- 
tion figures for August 1947 show a gen- 
eral advancement compared with July 
1947. 

An agent of a furniture factory in the 
Netherlands visited Curacao to book or- 
ders. Such importations into Curacao 
could be transacted with facility, since 
they would be payable in Netherlands 
currency. 

The Royal Dutch Shell Co. confirmed 
on September 24, 1947, a contract with 
the Barber Asphalt Co. in which it was 
agreed that the latter will convey the 
petroleum products of the former from 
the Netherlands West Indies to the east 
coast. These shipments will amount to 
a minimum of 8,000,000 and a maximum 
of 17,500,000 barrels annually until the 


year 1962. The Barber Asphalt Co. is 
to receive the cost price plus 1 cent (U.S. 
currency) per barrel. 

By decree of the Ministers of Overseas 
Trade, Economic Affairs and Finance of 
the Netherlands, an Inter-Departmental] 
Commission has been set up for the pro- 
motion of Netherlands economic and 
financial interests in the oversea domin- 
ions. This commission will give advice 
on all matters concerning the oversea 


dominions, which pertain to economics 
and finance, 


Several exhibitions of painting and 
sculptural art have been held in Curacao 
and many are scheduled for the future. 
Documentary and cultural films, fur- 
nished in the main by the United States 
Consulate General, are shown at regular 
intervals, 


Exchange and Finance 


Import and Exchange Controls Tight- 
ened.—As a consequence of the adverse ef- 
fect of the suspension of convertibility of 
current pounds sterling by British author- 
ities late in August upon the foreign-ex- 
change position of Curacao, import modifica- 
tions were introduced into the import and 
exchange control system of the Territory to 
meet conditions resulting from the dimin- 
ished availability of dollar exchange. In re- 
cent years Curacao, which acquires most of 
its receipts of foreign exchange in pounds 
sterling, has been permitted to convert the 
equivalent of $1,300,000 in sterling into dol- 
lars each month, and this monthly allowance 
has constituted the major part of the dollar 
exchange available to the Territory for im- 
ports and other purposes. The effect of the 
British announcement, therefore, was to 
eliminate this source of dollar funds. 

For some time prior to September 8, 1947, 
when the first of the series of modifications 
in the exchange control system was pub- 
lished, imports had been divided into the 
three following categories for exchange con- 
trol purposes: (1) “Free goods,” consisting 
of essential foodstuffs, medicines, and a few 
other essential articles, which could be im- 
ported freely; (2) “special license goods,” 
consisting of nonessential foodstuffs, the 
more expensive types of clothing and mate- 
rials, and miscellaneous articles falling in 
the luxury class, which could be imported 
only in exceptional instances and by special 
license, unless payment could be made in 
pounds sterling; and (3) licensed goods, con- 
sisting of all merchandise not classified as 
free goods or special license goods, importa- 
tion of which was imited by the amount of 
the dollar exchange allocated to the indi- 
vidual importer ‘by the exchange control 
authorities. 

An announcement of the Curacao Foreign 
Exchange Commission of September 8, 1947, 
abolished the existing list of free goods and 
established a new and reduced list of essen- 
tial foods, medicines, and the like, which may 
still be imported without regard to the indi- 
vidual importer’s exchange quota, as was the 
case with the former list of free goods, but 
which require the prior approval of the 
exchange control authorities in each in- 
stance. Other goods from dollar sources 
could be imported but only under special 
license and only to the extent that importers 
could make payment with dollar exchange 
derived from certain exports of minor im- 
portance and from commissions. Of the 
exchange arising from such exports and sold 
to Curacao banks, 80 percent was declared 
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available for imports, while the use of all 
exchange arising from commissions was 
authorized. 

The announcement of September 8 em- 


phasized the temporary nature of the new 
ruling, indicating that its duration would 
be limited to the period required to resolve 
Curacao’s dollar problem. By the end of 
October it appeared that a solution might 
be near, when it was reported that provi- 
sional arrangements had been made be- 
tween the British Treasury and Netherlands 
officials to permit Curacao to obtain $1,500,- 
000 monthly in exchange for pounds sterling. 
At the same time the Curacao Foreign Ex- 
change Commission announced that quotas 
of foreign exchange once more would be al- 
lotted to importers of licensed goods 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Cotton Bags: Customs Tariff 
Classification Defined .—According to law No 
1540 of October 6, 1947, cotton bags imported 
into the Dominican Republic are classified 
under two tariff items. Bags, regardless of 
color, texture, and shape, if used for bagging 


purposes, are subject to bagging import 
duties. Bags used for any other purposes 
(such as for clothing) fall under cotton- 


textile classifications. The distinction be- 
tween the two items is made by the Collector 
General of Customs 


EL Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


and Lightweight Boards (in- 
Import Duties Greatly 
veduced.—Modifications in the Salvadoran 
import tariff schedule for cardboard 
lightweight including 
for the graphic arts and industries, compris- 
ing important duty reductions, alterations 
in the text, and changes in item numbers 
were efiected by decree No. 182, 
published and effective September 5, 1947 

The new items and rates of duty are as 
follows, in dollars per 100 gross kilograms 
with old rates in parentheses: 

Item No. 473-4-01-001, cardboard and 
lightweight boards, including bristolboard, 
not specified, 10 (15); No. 473—4-01-002, ordi- 
nary cardboard and lightweight boards, gray 
(of mechanical wood pulp) and yellow (of 


Cardboard 
culding Bristolboard ) 


and 


boards bristolboard) 


legislative 


straw pulp), lined or not with paper, 5 (15); 
No. 473-4—-01-006, lightweight boards, includ- 
ing bristolboard, of chemical wood pulp, 5 


(15); No. 473-4—01-007, lightweight boards 
including bristolboard, of rag pulp, with or 
without wood cellulose, 10 (15) 

The following items have been changed to 
read as follows (with some changes in item 
numbers but no change in duty): 


No. 473-4—-01-003, cardboard of chemical 
wood pulp, natural color (manila); No. 473 
401-004, corrugated cardboard, with or 
without linings, especially for packing; No 
473—-4-01-005, cardboard Or lightweight 
boards, including bristolboard, lined with 
ordinary cloth 

Lightweight boards (cartulina), includ- 


ing bristolboard, are considered to be those 
weighing up to 350 grams per square meter: 
cardboard (carton) is considered as that 
weighing more than 350 grams per square 
meter, 


16, 


Item No. 473-4—01—008, cardboard prepared 


for making matrices for stereotyping, was 


formerly item No. 473—4—-01—009 (no change 
in duty or text) 
Well Drills: Exempted from Import Duty 


and Consular Charges Well drills have been 
exempted from import duty and consular 
charges by Salvadoran legislative decree No 
204, published and effective September 25, 
1947. The decree has divided former tariff 
item No. 491—-3—07-—003 into the two follow- 
ing sections: No. 491—3—07—003-—A, excavators 
and drills of all kinds, not specified, dutiable 
at $4.20, U. S. currency, per 100 kilo- 
grams; and No. 491—3—07—003-B, well drils 
duty-free 


gross 





Export Packing for El Salvador 


The United States Embassy at San Salvador 
has received numerous complaints concerning 
inadequate packing of United States products 
shipped to customers in El] Salvador. The at 
tention of firms engaged in the exportation of 


machinery and heavy equipment to Latin 
America is called to these complaints in order 
that the interests of the United States may |v 
protected by better packing 

It is pointed out that although new machinery 


shipped to Latin American countries has many 
PI 


improvements in design which add to efhciency 


and simplicity of operation, the good impres 
sions on the purchasers are often offset by thea 
dissatisfaction with certain shipping practices 
Reduction of breakage risk and eas I 
changeability are important factors in Latin 
American countries where skilled mechanics 
and shop facilities are often lacking Yet some 
electric motors, for example, have been shipped 
ith no protection and as result have been filled 
with water upon arrival so that it has bees 
necessary to tear them down and carefully clea 
every part Shippers sometimes avoid the ~ 
of heavy packing cases becaus i the tact il 
ost Latin American import duties are based 
gross weight In the case of these motors, 
however, the added weight of adequate packing 
ises would have cost very little as the tariff ra 
on motors is very low 
(nother complaint has been that some items 
consisting of simple metal parts, have beet 
shipped in poorly lastened bundles Bee ilise 
the wire used has been too light or the tving 
nethods have been faulty, many bundles have 
been broken in shipment and have rived as 


separate pieces without identifying marks Phe 


customhouse has strict rules that the number o 





pieces received must correspond with the nur 
ber of packages listed on the invoice 

The decree provides that well drills im- 
ported prior to the effective date of the de- 


cree and not yet cleared from the 
customs also will be 


ing charges 


Salvadoran 


exempt from warehous- 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: French Import Dutie 
Not Applied.—The modification of the im- 
port duties on tobacco products in the 
French metropolitan tariff, on June 20, 1946 
is not applicable to such products when 
entering French Guiana, according to Exec- 
utive order No. 670—-D published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony, dated July 12, 
1947. Under the special tariff of French 
Guiana, these items remain dutiable as fol- 


lows: Leaf tobacco, 36 francs per gross 





kilogram; smoking and chewing tobacco and 

° ‘ 4 
snuff, 1,000 francs per net kilogram: Cigars 
and cigarettes, 1,600 francs per net kilogram 


a T 
a7 @) » } Vr 
French North 
Afri 
“y ve 
rica 
Exchange and Finance 
Tunisian Budget Increased runisia’s Ors 
dinary budget for the calendar year 1947 as 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien o 
July 1 June 26, 1947) : 


(decree of Anticipates 


receipts of 7,629,130,000 francs and expendi. 
tures of 7,628,424,000 francs, according to 

report dated August 15 from the United 
States, consulate general, Tunis. These es. 


timates represent an increase of about 3.000. 
000,000 francs for and expendi. 


1946 result of 


both receipts 
tures over partially the 
the 


the 


general rise in over-all price structure 
ind of higher salaries r Civil-service em. 
’ 


plovyees 


The extraordinary budget 
nated primarily 


struction 


Which is desig. 


public works and recon. 


is estimated at 6,447,500,000 francs 


both receipts and expenditures, mak 





tal (ordinary and extraordinary receipts 
ind expenditures 14,076,630,000 and 14,075. 
924,000 francs, respectively for 1947 The 
extraordinary budget is 27.920.000 le tha 
146 ving mart to unexpended 1946 
red d to the tb Franc 
I piy crec r F ne s ‘ 
194¢ 


Greece 


lariffs and Trade ( ontrols 
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(,uatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 


Dated October 2, 1947) 


Business conditions prevailing in Gua- 
temala at the close of September were 
generally satisfactory and, on the whole, 
indicative of a healthier future trend. 
The marked recession in import buying 
which had its inception about mid-June 
has continued with only a slight flurry 
resulting from a decree issued during late 
August which empowered the Minister of 
Economy and Labor to prohibit certain 
imports in the event that the interests 
of national economy should require it. 
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The purpose of this measure in the light 
of the country’s highly satisfactory 
dollar-exchange position remains ob- 
scure and has not yet been clarified. 
Two factors appear to be largely ae 
sible for the reduced volume of import 
orders. The more important is the still- 
existent excessive stocks of a number of 
products, despite numerous liquidation 
sales. The other factor is the growing 
reluctance of importers to place orders 
in anticipation of downward price trends 
in the United States, principally in short- 
supply items which, until recently, have 
been obtainable largely through jobbers 
at excessive prices. A decided antago- 
nism has developed lately in Guatemala 
against the jobber for alleged exploita- 
tion of the supply position in certain 
products. This has resulted in a tend- 
ency on the part of a majority of local 
jmport merchants to confine future deal- 
ings either direct with manufacturers or 
with reputable combination export man- 
ager organizations. 

Cotton textiles continue in excess sup- 
ply as a direct result of an unprecedented 
volume of imports during the first 6 
months of the year. Local merchants 
report continuing heavy stocks of den- 
ims, twills, drills, and ducks, while a 
shortage is developing in cheap prints 
and better-quality fabrics such as shirt- 
ings, voiles, and organdies. 

Stocks of imported foodstuffs, which 
were already heavy at the end of June, 
have been further swollen by addtional 
imports during the past 3 months. 
Canned goods of all sorts, powdered milk, 
and alimentary pastes are in particularly 
long supply. 

Automotive sales have registered a 
gradual tapering off since the end of 
June, particularly in trucks, which ap- 
pear to have arrived in sufficient num- 
bers to bring dealers up to date on orders 
and leave a surplus of approximately 
100 units for competitive sale. There is 
Still a sizable backlog of undelivered pas- 
senger cars which dealers are hopeful of 
clearing up by the end of the year. Two 
leading American manufacturers have 
indicated that they will be able to in- 
crease shipments to this market through 
diverting units originally earmarked for 
other Latin American countries where 
import restrictions on automobiles have 
been imposed. 

The volume of both retail and whole- 
sale trade declined from the level of the 
preceiling quarter. This trend, asin the 
case of import buying, may be attributed 
largely to the reluctance of both retailers 
and consumers to effect purchases in 
anticipation of lower prices. An unus- 
ually large number of liquidation sales 
have tended to strengthen the buyers’ 
belief that lower prices are in the offing. 

Construction activity continued to be 
hampered by the cement shortage and 
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the limited availability of reinforcing 
iron, builders’ hardware, tile, and sani- 
tary ware. Recent imports have allevi- 
ated to a great extent the shortage in 
glass, paints, wire, and conduit for elec- 
trical installations. Items in acute short 
supply include tin plate, galvanized iron 
sheets, all forms of pipes and tubing, 
nails, and hand-tilling implements. 
These products constitute the few re- 
maining under rigid control of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. 

Banks report a generally satisfactory 
collection situation with undue slowness 
evident only in payments due from a few 
over-bought textile and foodstuffs im- 
porters. While there were fewer re- 
quests for extension of due dates on 
drafts, a substantial increase in the de- 
mand for credit was reported by local 
banks. This development reflects the 
heavy volume of cash tied up in mer- 
chandise and, to a lesser extent, the in- 
crease which has been noted in real- 
estate investments during recent months. 

Cargo congestion at ports has dimin- 
ished considerably from the June 30 peak 
levels, particularly at San Jose and 
Champerico. While the situation at 
Puerto Barrios is better, it is still far 
from satisfactory. The improvement has 
been largely offset by greater congestion 
in the Central Customs in Guatemala 
City, where as many as 170 railway cars 
containing merchandise have been await- 
ing clearance at one time. The tying up 
of such a large number of cars has added 
a serious burden to the Railway’s al- 
ready over-taxed rolling-stock resources, 
which will be further strained by the 
need of additional cars for the movement 
of the new coffee crop. 

Uncertainty as to the outcome of dis- 
cussions now going on in Congress on 
suggested modifications in the already 
obscure Labor Code has resulted in the 
virtual suspension of employment by 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments which are reluctant to take on new 
workers in the absence of a clarification 
of employers’ responsibilities under the 
law. 

Tourist trade during July and August 
fell somewhat short of expectations and 
was under the volume of the correspond- 
ing months of last year. 

Recent political events do not appear 
to have reflected adversely on the gen- 
eral business situation. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Annual Report of Reserve Bank—The an- 
nual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India, 
as published in the Bank’s annual report for 
the year ended June 30, 1947, showed a net 
profit of 80,227,000 rupees. After a deduction 
of 2,000,000 rupees as dividend payments to 
stockholders, there remained a surplus of 78,- 
227,000 rupees to be handed over to the Gov- 


ernment of India. 
approximately $0.30.) 
The number of scheduled banks was re- 
ported to have stood at 97 on June 30, 1947, 
and applications from 15 other banks were 
pending. The following table gives a com- 
parison of the position of the scheduled 
banks as of June 28, 1946, and June 27, 1947: 


(The Indian rupee= 


{In thousands of rupees| 


» 6 » 97 

Position of scheduled banks | —- ia 
1. Demand liabilities in India | 7,088, 556 | 6, 672, 569 
2. Time liabilities in India - -- 3, 114, 804 | 3, 464, 456 
3. Cash in hand in India__ M 474, 336 447, 743 
4. Balances with the Reserve 

Bank ‘ ae 977, 408 
5. Advances in India__..._..._.__| 3, 544,960 | 4, 136, 460 
6. Bills discounted in India_-__-- 151, 616 


198, 436 


During the year under review, 25 banks 
approached the Reserve Bank for financial 
accommodation, and loans were granted for 
a total of 299,400,000 rupees, as compared 
with a total of 33,096,000 rupees advanced to 
12 banks in the preceding 12 months. 

The total number of offices of scheduled 
banks, including head offices, branches, and 
pay offices, rose during the year from 3,145 
to 3,566, an increase of 421 against 430 for 
the preceding year. 

Nonscheduled banks also showed an in- 
crease in numbers, from 631 at the end of 
1945 to 659 a year later. Their total de- 
mand and time liabilities increased from 
673,100,000 rupees to 784,400,000 rupees for 
the same dates, respectively. 

During the accounting year ended June 
30, 1947, legislation was enacted to permit 
the issue of all coins in any metal, and in 
June 1947 there were issued the first rupee 
coins of pure nickel. (Half-rupee and quar- 
ter-rupee coins of pure nickel had been 
issued in the preceding year.) The new 
rupee coin is of the same weight as its 
predecessor, but it is slightly smaller in 
diameter. 

The report also stated that exchange of 
high denomination notes, which were de- 
monetized in January 1946, was continued 
through February 1947, by which date all 
but 700,000 rupees of the total circulation 
of these notes had been exchanged for 
smaller denominations. 

The year also saw the termination of the 
link between the Indian and the Burmese 
rupees. As of April 1, 1947, the Reserve 
Bank ceased to act as the agent of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma in currency matters and 
as banker to the Government and other 
banks. (It had ceased to be responsible for 
the note issue of Burma as of January 31, 
1946.) The Rangoon office of the Reserve 
Bank of India had, therefore, been closed 
and the three scheduled banks in Burma 
were removed from the list of scheduled 
banks. 

The Bank reported that it had begun the 
publication of a monthly Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin in January 1947, and that its 
Research Department had conducted a num- 
ber of studies, some of which were published 
in the new bulletin. An important task as- 
signed to the Bank’s Division of Monetary 
Research is the collection, analysis, and 
study of data pertaining to India’s interna- 
tional balance of payments. For this pur- 
pose two members of the research staff were 
sent to the United States, where they have 
spent some months, much of it in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, studying the tech- 
niques of preparing a balance-of-payments 
statement. The Research Divisions of Sta- 
tistics and Rural Economics also have some 
very interesting projects under consideration 
or preparation. 

During the year India joined the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Bank and made 
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payment of $400,000,000 to the Fund and 
$80,000,000 to the Bank. The par value of 
the rupee was fixed in terms of gold and 
dollars at 330.852 rupees per $100, or 
4.145142857 grains of fine gold per rupee. 

The Bank’s report on economic conditions 
cited a decline in production in the more im- 
portant industries, which was accounted for 
by widespread disorders, nonavailability of 
capital goods, frequent strikes, and labor 
unrest, and the uncertainty of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to various important 
controls. Rising prices and costs of living 
presented a major problem, which the Gov- 
ernment attempted to meet with a savings 
campaign, a relaxation of import controls, 
and the creation of a Commodities Prices 
Board. The food situation continued during 
the year as a matter of grave concern. Re- 
duced rations and subsidized food imports 
tided the country over the crisis in the year 
under review. In the field of industrial de- 
velopment, the Government obtained the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore 
with which to begin an aircraft industry; it 
began construction of an ammonium sulfate 
factory in Bihar; and initiated a housing 
scheme for miners. A bill to establish an 
Industrial Finance Corporation was intro- 
duced into the Legislative Assembly. 

The report indicated the number and kind 
of capital issues that have been allowed, 
first under the provisions of the Defense of 
India Act in 1943 and later under peacetime 
legislation. Designed as an anti-inflationary 
measure, it has been continued to control 
capital issues in order to secure ‘a balanced 
investment of the country’s resources in 
industry, agriculture, and the social services.” 

The following table gives the number of 
companies to which consent has been given 
to issue capital stock in the amounts indi- 
cated. These figures are totals for the entire 
period these controls have been exercised 
since May 1943: 


Number Amount 
Classification of com- allowed 
panies | (in rupees) 
Industrial | 2,528 4, 081, 200, 000 
Agricultural 353 263, 300, 000 
Financial __- | 723 | 1,072, 400, 000 
Trade and transport____.__ 1,090 . 1, 118, 800, 000 
Other services ____- aire 352 276, 900, 000 


Total nonindustrial_______ | 
Grand total (industrial and 
nonindustrial) _.___........-- | 5,046 


nt 


518 | 2, 731, 400, 000 


6, 812, 600, 000 


Late figures on India’s merchandise trade 
were cited to show how greatly the export 
balance had declined. The total value of 
import trade in private merchandise rose 
from 1,782,000,000 rupees during the 9 months 
ended March 31, 1946, to 2,399,000,000 rupees 
for the corresponding 9 months of 1946-47. 
Similarly, exports rose from 2,136,000,000 
rupees to 2,408,000,000 rupees. The positive 
balance of merchandise trade for the same 
respective periods were 354,000,000 and 9,000,- 
000 rupees. 

Looking to the future, the report refers to 
the effects of rising prices and short supply 
of goods relative to demand in various parts 
of the world, and states that “These various 
difficulties, common in different degrees to 
most countries, have been present in an acute 
form in our own country * * *.” The 
report goes on to say that “Superimposed on 
this is the experience of the many months of 
anxious communal strife and the dislocation 
which followed these disturbances, in the 
country’s normal economic activity.” (It 
should be noted that the communal strife 
here mentioned occurred before the even 
greater disturbances in East and West 
Punjab.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pepper Exports Decontrolled.—The Gov- 
ernment of India has announced that all 
controls on the exportation of pepper have 
been removed, effective from October 18, 
1947. 


India and Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


The Pakistan Monetary System and Re- 
serve-Bank Order.—A notification was issued 
on August 14, 1947, to provide for the opera- 
tion of the Reserve Bank of India in relation 
to the Government of Pakistan upon the 
formation of that Government on August 15, 
1947. 

Although the Reserve Bank of India will 
carry on the banking business of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and of the government of 
the several Provinces until September 30, 1948, 
it is specified that ‘the Reserve Bank shall not 
manage the public debt of Pakistan, the issue 
of new loans and exchange proposals after 
March 31, 1948.” 








“Commercial Safeguards” Removed 
in India 


Almost unnoticed in the multitude of changes 
incident to the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands and the division of the country 
between the Dominions of India and Parkistan, 
there were rescinded the “commercial safe- 
guards” clauses of the Government of India Act 
of 1935. Although the two governments will 
govern as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, it required certain 
modifications which were announced as The 
India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947 
on August 14, 1947. In this, sections 111-121 
of the Act are listed as “omitted,” which means 
that they no longer apply. 

These sections, known as the “commercial 
safeguards,” have long been under severe criti- 
cism from Indian businessmen and nationalists 
because they forbade that any law be passed 
that placed a British firm in a less advantageous 
position than an Indian firm. 








The Indian rupee will continue to be the 
monetary unit of Pakistan until the Pakistan 
Legislature decides otherwise; India notes will 
be legal tender in Pakistan until September 
30, 1948, and India rupee coin and subsidiary 
coin will continue to be legal tender until 
1 year from the introduction of corresponding 
Pakistan coins. On or after April 1, 1948, the 
Reserve Bank may issue Pakistan bank notes 
with the words “Government of Pakistan”’ in 
English and Urdu, which will be legal tender 
in Pakistan only. Indian 1-rupee notes will 
not be legal tender in Pakistan after Septem- 
ber 30, 1948. 

The Reserve Bank may sell or buy foreign 
exchange after March 31, 1948, from any 
authorized person at the Bank’s office in 
Karachi, at such rates of exchange and under 
such conditions as the Government of Pakis- 
tan in consultation with the Government of 
India may determine. 

The Reserve Bank also has been vested 
with powers for controlling scheduled banks 
in Pakistan in the same manner as is being 
done in India. Banks which are scheduled 
banks in India become scheduled banks for 
Pakistan automatically until September 30, 
1948. 

The notification also provides for the divi- 
sion of the profits, resources, and assets of 





the Reserve Bank. The share of the profits 
payable to Pakistan from July 1, 1947, to Sep. 
tember 30, 1948, will be in the “same propor. 
tion as the total value of Pakistan notes in 
circulation on September 30, 1948, plus the 
total value of India notes returning from 
circulation in the period commencing from 
October 1, 1948, to and ending on March 3], 
1949, bears to the total value of India ang 
Pakistan notes on September 30, 1948.” 

The order also provides for the return of 
part of the profits accruing from any Indian 
coins retired from circulation in Pakistan by 
reason of the introduction of corresponding 
Pakistan coins, and authorizes the Pakistan 
Government to dispose of new nickel, brags 
and quarternary coins for their bullion eop. 
tent. 

The division of the assets in the Isgyp 
Department of the Reserve Bank will take 
place as follows: 

“India notes which may be legal tender 
in Pakistan on September 30, 1948, or jp 
respect of which the rights of encashment 
in Pakistan exist on that date, Shall be 
accepted by the Government of Pakistan at 
par until March 31, 1949, and there sha} 
from time to time on the demand of the 
Government of Pakistan, be transferreg 
from the Issue Department of the Bank to 
the Government of Pakistan assets which 
as valued for the purposes of the Reserve 
Bank Act have together a value equal to 
the amount of notes accepted by the Gov. 
ernment of Pakistan under this subsection 

“In transferring assets under this sec. 
tion, Pakistan rupee securities and the ad- 
vances, if any, taken by the Government of 
Pakistan from the Bank shall first be set 
off against the liability for Pakistan notes 
and India notes accepted by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, and only in respect of 
the balance of that liability shall the other 
assets of the Issue Department consisting 
of gold, sterling securities, India rupee 
coin, Pakistan rupee coin, and Govern- 
ment of India securities, be transferred in 
the proportions in which assets of those 
classes, respectively, may be held by the 
Issue Department on September 30th 
1948.” 

As the sterling securities of the Issue De- 
partment of the Reserve Bank constitute the 
greater part of the so-called sterling bal- 
ances, the method of division outlined above 
may be said to apply to the division of these 
important assets between India and Pak- 
istan. 

Other features of the Order are 

“(a) The Government of Pakistan will 
have to take over from the Reserve Bank, 
if the Bank so desires, all or any of the 
property held by the Bank in Pakistan for 
the purposes of carrying on its business 
against payments of the value of that prop- 
erty as shown in the books of the Bank; 

“(b) The Pakistan Government will be 
entitled to a part of the Reserve Fund of 
the Bank as on 30th September 1948. This 
will be on the same basis as the uncovered 
debt of the Government of India as on 
August 15, 1947, is divided, and 

“(c) The other surplus assets of the 
Bank also will be divided in the same pro- 
portion as in (b) For this purpose the 
assets and the reserves of the Bank will 
be valued as if the Bank went into liquida- 
tion on 30th of September 1948.” 


_ 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transplanters Erempt From Import Duty— 
Transplanters imported into India and Paki- 
stan to be used for agricultural purposes 
in transplanting seedlings and young plants, 
until further notice, will be exempt from cus- 
toms duty, according to an announcement 
recently received. 
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Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE SUMMARY 


At the end of the first 8 months of 
1947, Indochina’s balance of trade 
showed a deficit of 269,000,000 piastres, 
or the equivalent of more than US$38,- 
000,000, according to official Indochinese 
statistics. Imports during the period 
had a total value of 524,000,000 piastres 
(about US$75,000,000) , and exports were 
valued at 255,000,000 piastres (more than 
US$36,000,000) . 

Indochina’s exports to the United 
States during the same period were val- 
ued at 35,219,000 piastres (about US$5,- 
030,000), and its imports of United 
States goods and commodities were val- 
ued at 77,633,000 piastres (about US$11,- 
091,000), showing a deficit of 42,420,000 
piastres (more than US$6,000,000) in its 
trade with the United States. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar and Sugar Products: Excise Taz 
Doubled.—The Italian import surtax on 
sugar and sugar products was doubled by a 
decree of May 5, 1947, effective upon publica- 
tion in the Gazzetta Ufficiale on the same 
day. 

The new rates in lire per 100 kilograms are 
as follows: Sugar of the first class, 8,000; 
sugar of the second class, 7,680; solid glucose, 
4,000; liquid glucose, 2,000; liquid invert 
sugar, not over 84 percent in weight ex- 
pressed in invert sugar: from grape or carob 
juices, 3,000; other, 6,000; and solid invert 
sugar, 7,000. 

Maltose and malt sirup (except malt 
extract) were made subject to the same rates 
as glucose, and levulose to the same rates as 
invert sugar. 

|For previous rates, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 21, 1947.] 

Seed Potatoes: Limited Importation Per- 
mitted.—Authority was provided, as an ex- 
ception to the general prohibition, for the 
importation into Italy of 60,000 metric tons 
of potatoes to be used exclusively for seed, 
subject to special license from the Ministry 
of Foregn Trade, by a ministerial decree of 
August 2, 1947, effective from its publication 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of September 6, 1947. 

Importations, limited to the season 1947— 
48, may not be effected after April 15, 1948, 
and are subject to special regulations regard- 
ing quality and phytosanitary condition of 
the potatoes. Their phytosanitary and ge- 
netic-cultural conditions must be certified 
by the controlling bodies of the producing 
countries (by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the United States), on certificates 
issued by said controlling bodies, which are 
to accompany the shipments. 

The decree provides model forms for the 
aforesaid certificates, called, respectively, 
Origin and Health Certificate for the Expor- 
tation of Seed Potatoes to Italy, and Certifi- 
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cate of Technical Control of the Culture of 
Seed Potatoes Exported to Italy. 

Importation into Italy may take place 
through the following customhouses: Como, 
Domodossola, Fortezza (Verona), Tarvisio, 
Genova, Savona, Livorno, Venezia, Napoli, 
Bari, and Catania. 

Inspections, as prescribed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forests, are to be carried 
out at the Customs in Italy and in the ware- 
houses under the supervision of the Vege- 
table Pathology Station of Rome. 

Seed potatoes must meet specifications of 
the highest grade of the official classification 
of the producing country, that is, “original” 
or its equivalent, or of the two classifications 
immediately following thereon. As an ex- 
ception, the importation of seed-type com- 
mercial potatoes may be allowed, provided 
that they meet the necessary requirements of 
the category with reference to their use and 
that their variety and origin and their im- 
munity from parasites are specified in docu- 
ments accompanying the shipment. 

(Full details are available from the Euro- 
pean Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Raised, Classifications 
Changed, and Subsidy Removed on Certain 
Classes of Wool.—The following changes in 
duties and classifications in the wool sched- 
ule of the Mexican import tariff were made 
by a Government decree of August 25, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 7, 1947, 
and effective 30 days thereafter. Duties are 
given in pesos per gross kilogram; former 
duties are in parentheses. 
Tariff No. Item 


1.24.03 Carded wool, other than 
tops, not specified_._._ 2.25 (1.50) 


Duty 


1.24.04 Combed wool in tops... 3.50 (1.65) 
1.24.05 Fleece, washed or 
SOG cus acess (*) (0.62) 
124.06 Fleece, dirty........... () (6.@) 
1.24.06 Wool of any kind not 
specified (the yield in 
fiber to be declared in 
accordance with the 
commercial invoice 
visaed by the Mexi- 
can Consul (new clas- 
sification) .......... 2.00 
When the following 
requisites are ful- 
a eae ee 0. 60 


(1) Greasy or dirty fleece may be 
imported at the 0.60-peso 
rate if its yield is not great- 
er than 60 percent clean 
fiber, and if the importer 
has declared to the Minis- 
try of Finance prior to Au- 
gust 31 of the preceding 
year the quantity of this 
fleece he intends to import, 
and if the quantity is not 
more than 50 percent of his 
plant capacity as registered 
with the Ministry of Econ- 
omy. 

(2) Importations at the lower 
rate may be made only dur- 
ing the months of Septem- 
ber through December of 
the year in which they have 
been authorized. 


In another Government Resolution, also 
published in the Diario Oficial of October 
7, 1947, and effective 30 days thereafter, the 





1 Classification rescinded. 


Mexican Government canceled the subsidy of 
1.50 pesos per kilogram which had been 
granted to domestic wool growers on July 
8, 1947. 

Paraffin: Export Duty Reduced.—The Mexi- 
can export duty on paraffin was fixed at 0.88 
peso per 1,000 gross kilograms by a Govern- 
ment decree dated September 23, 1947, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of October 
18, 1947. 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE FIRST QUARTER 1947 


Statistical returns indicate that foreign 
trade of the Netherlands Indies increased 
in volume and value during the first 
quarter of 1947. More than 165,000 met- 
ric tons af Indonesian produce (chiefly 
petroleum, copra, rubber and tin) were 
sold in world markets, in contrast to a 
provisional aggregate of approximately 
355,128 tons for the full year 1946. Im- 
ports totaled more than 200,000 tons, al- 
most equaling the 260,000 tons imported 
in the second half of 1946. However, an 
unfavorable balance of trade still per- 
sisted during the first 3 months of 1947, 
imports exceeding exports by more than 
40,000 tons in volume and approximately 
47,000,000 guilders ($17,905,000) in value. 

Not included in the statistical data are 
the foreign trade of the Indonesian Re- 
public, the considerable traffic of 
smuggled goods to Singapore, and sup- 
plies imported by the armed forces and 
the Red Cross. Only the foreign trade of 
that part of the Netherlands Indies con- 
trolled by the Dutch is recorded. 

Although export trade had largely re- 
verted to private enterprise by January, 
NIGIEO (Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment Import and Export Organization) 
still imported the bulk of most foreign 
merchandise, with the exception of min- 
erals, such as petroleum products. 

Approximately $6,024,000, or about 
one-fourth the value of all exports, went 
to the United States in the first quarter 
of 1947. The volume amounted to 43,000 
tons, as compared with 52,000 tons during 
all of 1946. Almost one-half of the ex- 
ports by volume (53,711 tons) and nearly 
three-fifths by value went to the Nether- 
lands. Great Britain doubled its imports 
from the Indies, purchasing 2,319 tons of 
Indonesian produce in the first quarter, 
as compared with 1,037 tons in 1946. 

The volume and value of exports in the 
first 3 months of this year are shown 
in table at top of first column, page 20. 

The United States continued to be the 
principal supplier of commodities im- 
ported into the Netherlands Indies. 
From January through March the United 
States sold nearly one-fourth of all In- 
dies purchases abroad by volume and 
more than one-third by value ($17,914,- 
600). During the same period imports 
from Singapore totaled 34,230 tons, val- 
ued at $3,679,200. 
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Exports from the Netherlands Indies (Janu- 
ary—March 1947) 


Quantity) Value 


Item (metric (1,000 
tons) guilders 

Animal products 855 1, 467 
Rubber and gutta-percha 11, 219 12,875 
Drugs and spices 2, 587 5, O97 
Coffee of all kinds s 14 
Oil-bearing fruits (copra 40, 619 21,47 
Sugar of all kinds 425 126 
Tobacco of all kinds 21 31 
Tapioca products 
Tea. 1, 247 2, 102 
Fibers of all kinds 1, 558 1, 501 
Other vegetable products (resins, 

essential oils) 8,127 6, 766 
Petroleum, petroleum products, 

mineral fuels, n. €. s 4), 839 2, 530 
Cement, ores (tin) 7, 585 19, 402 
Miscellaneous goods 103 SS 
Foreign products, exclusive of gold 

and silver __ 138 326 

| 165, 331 73, 800 


1 The guilder is officially valued at 2.615 to the dollar. 
(Approximately 38 cents, U. S. currency. 


Private purchases exceeded NIGIEO 
imports by nearly 20,000 tons, chiefly pe- 
troleum products, but failed to surpass 
Government imports by value. Other 
products purchased abroad by private im- 
porters included foodstuffs and metals, 
whereas NIGIEO centered its imports on 
foodstuffs, textiles, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Encouraging features of the foreign 
commerce of the Netherlands Indies dur- 
ing the first period of 1947 were that pri- 
vate firms once more handled a large 
proportion of the trade, and that exports 
of such essential items as rubber, copra, 
tin, and petroleum had been appreciably 
increased. The economy still remained 
unbalanced, however, and trade was only 
a fraction of its prewar average. Com- 
modities such as coffee, sugar, tea, to- 
bacco, and quinine remained in short 
supply, chiefly because these products are 
cultivated in areas where the Republic 
maintained control, and were, therefore, 
inaccessible to world markets. 

The composition of the import trade 
during the first quarter of 1947 is shown 
in the following table: 


Imports into the Netherland Indies (January 
March 1947) 


Quantity Value 


Item metric 1,000 

tons guilders 
Animals and plants 16 25 
Food products : 65, 770 40), 736 
Animal and vegetable products 607 793 
Minerals and mineral products 108, 671 6, 732 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, etc 5,379 6, 833 
Earthenware 447 197 
Glass and glassware 193 333 
Wood and wood products 555 412 
Hides and skins 17 125 
Textiles and yarns 1,442 2, 306 
Metals and metalware 10,742 6, 215 
Vehicles, vessels, and aircraft 4,789 10, 032 
Machinery and tools 3, 330 7, 303 
Others : 435 1,981 
Total 208, 024 120, 504 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Ezchange-Control Regulations Modified .— 


Basically, prewar exchange-control regula- 
tions still apply in the Netherlands Indies. 
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Several Executive decrees and announcements 
have, however, been promulgated to adapt 
operation of control to current conditions. 
Among the most important was the devalua- 
tion of the Netherlands Indies guilder by 40 
percent, making the rate 2.615 guilders to the 
dollar. 

Furthermore, all residents have been 
obliged to surrender their holdings in foreign 
circulating media, securities, and claims for 
disposal of the Exchange Control Institute 
At the same time, regulations were issued as 
to how owners of such holdings should be 
credited in terms of Netherlands Indies guild- 
ers. Foreigners residing in Netherlands In- 
dies are exempted from the above obligation 
only insofar as their holdings in their own 
countries are concerned. Since early this 
year, Netherlands Indies holders of foreign 
shares are allowed to sell their holdings on 
foreign stock exchanges. Proceeds therefrom 
may be invested immediately in foreign treas- 
ury bills; if not, they must be surrendered for 
disposal to the Exchange Control Institute 
The purpose is to allow holders of foreign 
shares to take advantage of prevailing high 
prices. However, inability to revive the ex- 
port trade to something approaching its pre- 
war volume has prevented establishment of 
a fluid exchange position 

Because of the extreme shortage of foreign 
exchange, imports have had to be drastically 
curtailed and funds are being allocated for 
the purchase abroad of only such goods as are 
considered absolutely essential. The author- 
ities determine the types, qualities, and quan- 
tities of merchandise and equipment that 
may be imported within a given period. This 
business is then allocated to various impor- 
ters on the basis of their prewar turn-over 
and they are granted the import licenses and 
foreign exchange necessary to effect such 
transactions 

Rubber: Exempt From Export Duties 
Because of low rubber prices prevailing on 
the world market, and as an aid to the in- 
dustry in its postwar rehabilitation, the 
Netherlands Indies Government has decided 
to exempt rubber from all export duties, ex- 
cept the 5 percent export duty on the native 
product. Asa result of this action, the only 
charges levied on estate rubber are the 
NIRUB export license fee of 0.02 guilder per 
kilogram of rubber; a statistical tax of one- 
fourth of 1 percent ad valorem; and harbor 
dues ranging from 0.80 guilder to 1.25 
guilders per metric ton. (Official valuation 
of the guilder is approximately 38 cents, U.S 
currency.) Native rubber pays these charges, 
in addition to the 5 percent export duty 
This export duty on native rubber is re- 
tained because one of the primary reasons 
for its adoption in 1910 still exists; namely, 
that native producers do not pay an in- 
come tax 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Measures Aimed to Facilitate Export of 
Plantation Products.—On August 4, 
1947, the Lieutenant Governor-General 
of the Netherlands Indies issued a de- 
cree known as the Ordinance, Estate Ag- 
ricultural Products, Java, Madura and 
Sumatra, 1947. The measure aims to fa- 
cilitate the export of plantation prod- 
ucts found in former Republican areas 
recently occupied by the Dutch. The 
Government’s plan provides for estab- 
lishment of a Central Sales Organiza- 
tion for Agricultural Estate Products 
Centrale Verkooporganisatie van Onder- 
nemingslandbouwproducten—CVO) to 
which all such products must be deliv- 


ered immediately by the person in POs- 
session. Once products have been deliy. 
ered to the Organization they are com. 
pletely under Government contro] and 
may be exported immediately even 
though ownership is contested. 

The Organization is authorized to sel] 
the products to exporters for Prompt 
shipment abroad or, if deemed advisable 
to have them exported. In all its trans. 
actions, however, the Organization is to 
make use of the services of private firms 
whenever possible. This latter Provision 
accords with the Government’s apn. 
nounced policy of relinquishing business 
to private firms as soon as they are syf- 
ficiently rehabilitated to be able to take 
over the activities of emergency Goy. 
ernment agencies temporarily perform. 
ing commercial functions. 

The system of licensing exports here. 
tofore in force, together with other con. 
trol measures applicable to the export 
trade, is being continued. Exporters 
who obtain plantation products from the 
Organization for prompt _— shipment 
abroad will be issued licenses, but they 
will be required to show that they are 
obtaining the full price prevailing on 
foreign markets for such products. Un- 
der the foreign-exchange regulations, 
furthermore, they will be obliged to turn 
over to the Government all foreign ex- 
change resulting from the sale of these 
products abroad, receiving Netherlands 
Indies guilders in return at the official 
rate of exchange prescribed by the au- 
thorities. 

This measure will be useful chiefly in 
expediting the shipment of old stocks of 
plantation products found in Java and 
Sumatra, although its provisions may 
also, if necessary, be applied to current 
production. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tarif Amendment Exempts Therapeutic 
Apparatus.—The Palestine Government an- 
nounced on September 4, 1947, that the fol- 
lowing articles were added to the list of items 
granted duty exemption under the Palestine 
Customs Tariff: X-ray films and, when con- 
signed to disabled persons for their own use, 
artificial limbs, tricycles specially con- 
structed for the use of the disabled, whether 
put in motion by physical or mechanical 
force, and push-chairs specially constructed 
for use by the disabled 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import Licenses Required for Impor- 
tation of Nonessential Items.—A considerable 
number of commodities, mostly in the cate- 
gories of marginal necessity or those consid- 
ered not essential to the Portuguese national 
economy, have been placed on the list of 
import articles requiring previously approved 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


CRAWLER TRACTORS BEING MANUFACTURED 
FOR LUMBER INDUSTRY, U. S. S. be. 


The Kirov tractor plant in Leningrad 
U. S.S.R., reported by the Soviet press 
to be resuming its normal operations, has 
completed the first two postwar craw ler 
tractors for the lumber industry. The 
plant is reported to be reequipping to 
manufacture these tractors on a large 
scale. Thousands are needed for the 
lumber industry. 

The new tractor, which is designed to 
haul cut timber from the forest to rivers 
and railroads, is powered by a producer- 
gas engine and is equipped with a crane 
for loading and unloading logs 


TYPES OF AUTOMOBILES MANUFACTURED IN 
U.K 

Present automotive production in the 
United Kingdom is reported at the rate 
of about 320,000 cars a year, compared 
with 508,000 in the peak year 1937. Of 
the orders on hand for about 900,000 cars, 
600,090 are replacements 
with an adequate supply of steel and 


The industry, 


other raw materials, has a reported an- 
nual capacity of 400,000 units 

Among the British motorcars consid- 
ered as competitive with United States 
models is the Vanguard which retails at 
about £400, about £100 less than the price 
of some United States cars on the Conti- 
nent. Considerable interest in this car is 
reported in Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal. The 
company’s Coventry works are being or- 
ganized for the daily production of 1,000 
Vanguards, and the use of European as- 
sembly plants is under consideration. 

United States orders have been re- 
ceived for 27,000 Austin cars worth $20.,- 
000,000. The A40 Dorset and Devon 
models are described as two- and four- 
door sedans with four-cylinder 10-horse- 
power overhead valve engines of 1,200 cc.., 
developing 40 b. hp. at 4,300 r. p. m., and 
capable of a speed of 60 to 70 miles an 
hour. The plan is to follow the first 
Shipment of 500 by 500 weekly after 
January 1, 1948. The price is expected 
to be between £300 and £350, plus a pur- 
chase tax of 3313 percent. 

A new Lea-Francis 12-horsepower 
Sport car has been announced, and the 
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1948 price range of this firm’s cars will 
be from £895 to £1,050, plus purchase 
tax. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF COAL-TAR DYES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of coal-tar dyes in the 
4-month period January-April 1947 
imounted to 304 metric tons, valued at 
$1,283,000, according to the Brazilian 
Ministry of Finance. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 they totaled 258 tons, 
worth $944,000. 


PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 
PLANTS, BRAZIL 

Work on the chemical plant at Goia- 
bal, near Volta Redonda, Brazil, for the 
manufacture of explosives and sulfuric 
and nitric acids is progressing slowly be- 
cause of delays in the receipt of machin- 
ery and equipment from the United 
States, according to a foreign chemical 
publication 

The plant of Industrias Quimicas 
Brasileiras Duperial is expected to begin 
operations the latter part of 1948. It is 
owned jointly by United States and 
British interests. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS INCREASE IN VALUE 


Canadian exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the 8-month period 
January—August 1947 were almost $10,- 
500,000 greater in value than in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To- 
tals were $55,978,000 and $45,526,000, re- 
spectively. 


ATTEMPTS TO REHABILITATE CAMPHOR 
INDUSTRY, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Chinese Government, through the 
National Resources Commission, is at- 
tempting to rehabilitate the camphor 
industry of Taiwan (Formosa), accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Before the war 
the island supplied 70 percent of world 
requirements of this material. None is 
being produced at present, but the Tai- 
wan Camphor Co. states that half of its 
stock of 1,000 tons remaining at the 
time of the Japanese surrender is still 
intact. 


PRODUCTION OF RAW ALCOHOL, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


In the first 6 months of 1947, the alco- 
hol-distilling industry of Czechoslovakia 





produced 7,979,180 gallons (raw alcohol), 
according to a bulletin of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. This total represents 
70.3 percent of the target figure for the 
first half of 1947 under the Two-Year 
Plan. 


REBUILDING OF SULFURIC-ACID AND SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE Works, ITALY 


Montecatini, Italy’s leading chemical 
concern, has submitted to the Italian 
Ministry of Reconstruction plans for the 
rebuilding of the sulfuric-acid and super- 
phosphate works at Pavia, according to 
the foreign press. The new plant would 
cost 360,000,000 lire ‘(approximately 
$650,000) and have an annual capacity 
of 216,000 quintals (1 quintal—220.4 
pounds) of acid and 250,000 quintals of 
superphosphate. 

The company also wiil install new 
equipment at its sulfuric-acid and super- 
phosphate plants at Reggio Emilia and 
Assisi. These two plants have a com- 
bined capacity of 700,000 gquintals of 
superphosphate annually. 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN PILOT 
BuILT, ITALY 


PLANT BEING 


A large pilot plant for the manufacture 
of synthetic resins is being built at Porto 
Marghera, Italy, by the Fiat Co., a for- 
eign chemical publication reports. Man- 
ufacturing techniques in this branch of 
the Italian chemical industry were com- 
pletely changed during the war, it is 
stated. 


IMPORTS OF FHOSPHATE ROCK, JAPAN 


Japan’s imports of phosphate rock in- 
creased from 206,680 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1947 to 341,541 tons in 
the second quarter. Imports in July 
totaled 224,214 tons. 


NORWEGIAN CONSUMERS OF GLYCERIN 
DEPENDENT ON IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Norwegian consumers of glycerin 
(pure), especially toothpaste and to- 
bacco manufacturers, are almost com- 
pletely dependent on imports from the 
United States. European countries, ex- 
cept the Netherlands, are not able to 
export this preduct at present. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF MANY PRODUCTS, 
ITALY 

Italian chemical products, having in- 

creased in output in the past few months, 

are being exported at a satisfactory rate, 

despite foreign-trade difficulties, accord- 
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ing to the foreign press. Italy’s exports 
to dollar areas are expected to increase 
if the situation in the sterling area grows 
more unfavorable. Exports of plastics 
and printing inks showed a substantial 
gain in September; the totals for coal- 
tar dyes were unchanged. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL OF SWISS CHEMICAL 
CONCERN 


The Sandoz Co., a leading Swiss chem- 
ical concern, plans to double its ordinary 
share capital, according to the foreign 
press. The amount will be increased 
from $3,450,000 to $6,900,000. 


LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION OF BENZENE 
HEXACHLORIDE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Benzene hexachloride is being pro- 
produced on a large scale by Klipfontein 
Organic Products of North Rand, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, a State-owned chem- 
ical plant, according to the foreign 
press. The factory has been making 
DDT for more than 2 years. 


ITEMS PRODUCED BY DYESTUFFS DIVISION 
oF U. K. FIRM 


Dyes comprise only 60 percent of the 
output of the Dyestuffs Division, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., United 
Kingdom, according to a report of that 
organization. The seven factories com- 
prising the division are also producing 
rubber chemicals, synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic resins, and insecticides. 


Coal and Coke 


U. S. CoKE-OvEN INDUSTRY BEING 
STuDIED, U. K. 


Representatives of the British Coke Re- 
search Association are studying the coke- 
oven industry in the United States, ac- 
cording to a British chemical publication. 
The iron and steel industry and the Na- 
tional Coal Board of the United Kingdom 
are confronted with a large construction 
program for a coke-oven plant. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR MEXICO’s AIRPORTS 


Construction of a strategic network of 
airports is planned in Mexico as a result 
of the increase in air-transport services. 
The project was expected to start in 
October of this year and to continue 
through 1948. 

Surveys have been made of the follow- 
ing places: Tijuana, Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, C. Obregon, Coatcacoalcos, 
Tepic, Islas Marias, Manzanillo, Hermo- 
sillo, and Puerto Escondido (Oaxaca). 
Airports already exist at many of these 
places, but the Department of Civil Aero- 
nautics considers it necessary to enlarge 
some airports, and to construct others 
where facilities will be more adequate. 
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The proposed network will supplement 
existing airports at Mexico City, Vera- 
cruz, Monterrey, Ixtepec, Merida, and 
other less important cities. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC IRON, ARGENTINA 


An Argentine company has concluded 
an agreement with a British manufac- 
turer of an automatic electric flatiron for 
production of the iron in Argentina. It 
is reported that the iron will be sold 
under the brand name of the Argentine 
concern, and that the retail price will 
be 60 pesos ($14.80), 10 pesos less than 
the cheapest imported automatic iron 
now on the market. Early sales will con- 
sist of irons, entirely made in Great Brit- 
ain, for which import permits were ob- 
tained before June 18. On that date a 
decree was issued which banned the im- 
portation of irons. The decree specifi- 
cally exempts thermostats which are used 
in the manufacture of automatic irons. 

The domestic market for ordinary 
electric irons has been supplied by Ar- 
gentine production, and limited numbers 
have been exported. Automatic irons, 
however, have not been produced in sig- 
nificant quantities. 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhied Products 


FooD PROCESSING IN INDIA 


It has been proposed that 1,000,000,000 
rupees (about $300,000,000 United States 
currency) be spent on importing capital 
goods during the next 5 years to improve 
the food-processing industries of India, 
according to the Indian press. 

Some progress already has been made 
in food processing. The value of imports 
of biscuits and cookies dropped from 
270,000 rupees in 1935-36 to 1,400 rupees 
in 1943-44, largely as a result of the 
growth of the domestic industry. The 
country is now exporting biscuits, and 
the Government has decided to remove 
import restrictions. By the middle of 
September 1947, there were 20 biscuit 
factories with an average output of 115 
tons per day. 

The edible-oil industry also has ex- 
panded. In 1939 there were 10 factories 
with an annual capacity of 115,000 tons. 
In 1947 there were 22 factories producing 
182,000 tons. Government officials esti- 
mated that at the end of 1947 the num- 
ber will be increased to 69 with a total 
capacity of 460,000 tons. 

Production of sugar and sugar con- 
fectionery in India does not meet the de- 
mand. A 5-year expansion program is 











under consideration. Sugar factories 
now number 170; 45 are being erecteg, 

The Government is faced with the 
problem of maintaining standards and 
keeping products at reasonable prices, 
No legislative measures are proposed, but 
a check will be maintained by exerting 
economic pressure and offering facilities 
to those conforming to the standards 
fixed by the authorities. 


Fruits 
SITUATION IN ALGERIA’S OLIVE INpUustry 


The amount of olives allocated for 
preservation in Algeria was 9,000 metric 
tons from the 1945-46 crop and 8,000 
tons from the 1946-47 crop. The reason 
that more olives were not allocated from 
the large 1946-47 crop is that Algeria has 
lost its markets in North America, South 
America, Great Britain, Australia, and 
Egypt. Algeria’s successful rivals in the 
olive trade are Spain and Italy. 

The Algerian olive industry claims that 
it is unnecessarily hampered by Goy- 
ernment regulations, such as the dead- 
line for picking olives ‘which has been 
set even before they are ripe), the freez- 
ing and unfreezing of manufacturers’ 
stocks, and the delay in approving export 
licenses. Another serious problem has 
been the scarcity of casks. As the man- 
ufacture and trade in fresh and pre- 
served Olives were free in Morocco, Tu- 
nisla, and metropolitan France, the Al- 
gerian trade demanded equal treatment. 


Grains and Products 
ANGOLA’S RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Angola produces about 20,000 tons of 
rice each year, which is more than triple 
the annual production of 10 years ago. 

Domestic consumption of rice ranges 
from 15,000 to 16,000 tons, the remainder 
of the crop being available for export. 

Angola’s export trade in rice is prin- 
cipally with Portugal and other Portu- 
guese possessions. Limited amounts are 
occasionally sent to the Union of South 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, and French 
Equatorial Africa. Exports in 1946 
totaled 3,927 metric tons and in 1945, 
about 2,449 tons. 

Local dealers anticipate no change in 
Angola’s rice trade during the coming 
season. It is estimated that about 20,000 
tons of rice will be produced in 1947, 
of which slightly more than four-fifths 
will be consumed domestically, leaving 
an exportable balance ranging from 
2,500 to 4,000 tons. 


Sugars and Products 


BELGIAN CONGO’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF SUGAR 


Production of refined sugar in the Bel- 
gian Congo in 1947 is estimated at 15,000 
metric tons as compared with 13,300 tons 
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in 1946. An estimated 5,400 tons will be 
exported in 1947 as against 6,178 tons in 
1946. 

Exports of sugar during the first 6 
months of 1947 totaled 2,583 metric tons. 
Thirty tons were shipped to Southern 
Rhodesia and the remainder to Belgium. 
The latter country has been the chief 
importer of Congo sugar except during 
the war years when exports went to 
Spain and neighboring African colonies. 

There is no expectation of immediate 
expansion of the sugar industry in the 
Belgian Congo. The only company pro- 
ducing and refining sugar is stated to be 
producing as much sugar as possible on 
its limited plantations. 


CuBA’s SUGAR PRODUCTION 


After an all-time record sugar produc- 
tion in 1947, Cuba will have enough cane 
in 1948 for another large crop. Weather 
conditions up to the middle of October 
were favorable for the growing season, 
although adverse conditions may still 
occur before the harvesting of the 1948 
crop is completed. 

Cuba’s 1947 crop was equivalent to 
6,448,320 short tons of raw sugar, accord- 
ing to final data from the Sugar Sta- 
bilization Institute. 

The total acreage in cane and the 
acreage harvested are estimated at 
2,850,000 and 2,730,000 acres, respectively. 
The quantity of cane harvested is re- 
ported by the Ministry of Agriculture as 
equivalent to 52,575,060 short tons. 

Barring unusual developments there 
should be enough cane to produce from 
5,800,000 to 6,000,000 tons of sugar in 
1948. There have been few new plant- 
ings this year for the 1949 crop because 
it is generally realized that the long-time 
prospect will make it necessary to reduce 
production. Another important factor 
is the very high cost of making new 
plantings. A large part of the acreage 
of cane that will be harvested in 1948 
will go out of production by 1949 and, 
therefore, it may be assumed that the 
total area for the 1949 crop will be at 
least 10 percent less than for the 1948 
crop. The major problem now confront- 
ing Cuba is how to find a market for the 
1948 surplus production in excess of the 
United States quota. 


SuGaR YIELD, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPoRTs, 
POLAND 

Poland’s 1947-48 sugar yield is ex- 
pected to be about 420,000 metric tons, 
states the Polish press. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at 320,000 tons 
(about 29 pounds per capita) and ex- 
ports at about 90,000 tons. 


Tea and Cocoa 


DaTA ON BrRAZIL’s CocOA MARKET 


Exports of cocoa beans from Brazil 
during August 1947 totaled 187,427 bags 
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of 60 kilograms each, as against 300,684 
bags for the like month of 1946. Ar- 
rivals amounted to 193,851 bags and 
307,827 bags, respectively. 

Stocks of cocoa beans at Bahia at the 
end of August 1947 were 58,427 bags, 
whereas in August 1946 they totaled 
297,811 bags. 

During August 1947 the principal buy- 
ers of Brazilian cocoa beans were the 
United States, which purchased 225,000 
bags, and Argentina, whose purchases 
totaled 12,000 bags. 

The price of cocoa has remained high. 

The Cocoa Institute of Bahia esti- 
mates the 1947-48 crop at about 1,500,000 
bags of cocoa. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TEA PRODUCTION, BrRIT- 
ISH EAST AFRICA 


During the first half of 1947 the Brit- 
ish East African governments withdrew 
from the International Tea Agreement, 
thus eliminating all restrictions on pro- 
duction and exports imposed under 
agreements with the International Tea 
Committee. 

In 1946, Kenya tea production totaled 
5,464 long tons; Uganda, 1,207 tons; and 
Tanganyika, 659 tons. It is believed that 
these figures approximated production 
totals for the three preceding years. 
From the meager reports available it 
appears that prospects for this year’s 
crop are good. 


Ecuapor’s Cocoa EXPORTS 


Cocoa exports for September 1947 were 
estimated at 1,486,030 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds), of which about 
88 percent was shipped to the United 
States. Smaller lots went to various 
South American countries. Cocoa ex- 
ports during August 1947 totaled 1,155,219 
kilograms as compared with 1,594,287 
kilograms for the like month in 1946. 

During the period January—August 
1947 Ecuadoran cocoa exports aggre- 
gated 14,226,471 kilograms as against 
12,695,753 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. The United States 
took 9,842,837 kilograms or about 69 per- 
cent, and Colombia bought the next 
largest amount—1,318,765 kilograms or 
9 percent. 

The demand for cocoa in the United 
States has been active, but there has 
been little demand from European 
countries. 


General Products 


CARBON-PAPER AND 'TYPEWRITER-RIBBON 
MANUFACTURE, CHILE 


Arrangements reportedly have been 
completed for a United States manufac- 
turer to produce typewriter ribbons and 
carbon paper in Chile. The plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for production by the 
end of 1947. Maihinery, ink, and for- 


mulas will be supplied by the United 
States firm. 

This plant will be the first of its kind 
to operate in Chile. Plant capacity is 
expected to be sufficient to supply Chile’s 
requirements for one-color typewriter 
ribbons and standard carbon paper. 
Two-color typewriter ribbons and un- 
usual grades and types of carbon paper 
will continue to be imported. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of domestic sewing ma- 
chines in Japan reached a postwar high 
of 6,689 units in June 1947, a 21.7 percent 
increase over May. The entrance of sev- 
eral new manufacturers into the field, as 
well as larger allocations of fuel, con- 
tributed ‘to the increased production. 


OUTPUT OF PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS, 
JAPAN 


Manufacture of phonographs and rec- 
ords in Japan dropped to 2,668 phono- 
graphs and 395,364 records in June. The 
May output was 3,925 phonographs and 
822,208 records—a new high for the year. 


MARKET FOR BUTTONS, KENYA 


Under present exchange and licensing 
conditions no market exists in Kenya for 
buttons manufactured in the United 
States. Under free-market conditions, 
prospects would be good providing prices 
were highly competitive, since there is a 
shortage of this commodity in both 
Kenya and Uganda. The fact should be 
noted that some shipments of plastic 
buttons exported to these regions from 
sources other than the United States 
have not withstood the intensity of the 
equatorial sun’s rays. 

Production of buttons, buckles, and 
ornaments in Kenya is negligible and 
usually confined to buttons for ladies’ 
clothing. 


IMPORTS OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, NIGERIA 


In the event that import restrictions 
are lifted, the prospect for the sale of 
United States watches and clocks in Ni- 
geria, British West Africa, will be excel- 
lent, providing price and quality are 
competitive. 

Importation of watches is at present 
restricted to the minimum, and import 
licenses are not issued to importers of 
the United States product. Switzerland 
is the principal supplier of the limited 
imports. 

In 1946 imports of clocks of all kinds 
totaled 7,864 units, valued at £8,534. 
Chief suppliers were the United King- 
dom, France, and Switzerland. Before 
the war, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States were the leading sources. 
In 1938, Germany supplied 21,149 clocks, 
valued at £4,041; Switzerland, 8,498 
clocks, valued at £1,533; and the United 
States, 3,571 clocks, valued at £988. The 
British African pound has the same value 
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as the pound sterling. In 1938 its value 
in United States currency was $4.88; 
since 1940 the value has been stabilized 
at $4.03.) 


CLocK IMPORTS, KENYA AND UGANDA 


Clocks are not produced in Kenya and 
Uganda. Imports in 1946 totaled 8,621 
units, valued at £6,623 ($26,709.23 U. S. 
currency). Principal suppliers were 
Switzerland (4,120 units, valued at £3,544 
or $14,292.22), United States (1,922 units, 
valued at £728 or $2,935.88), and United 
Kingdom (1,232 units, valued at £1,948 
or $7,855.89). Imports in 1938 totaled 
15,243 units, valued at £4,542 ($22,207.65). 
Average imports during 1938-46 
amounted to 3,969 units and averaged 
$9,213.16 in value. Principal prewar 
suppliers were Japan, Germany, and the 
United States, in the order given. 

Should present import restrictions be 
removed, the United States would be in 
@ position to recapture its prewar mar- 
ket in East Africa. It is believed that a 
particularly good market will exist foi 
inexpensive clocks. United States ex- 
porters should bear in mind that the 
current used is 220-240 volts, alternat- 
ing, and operates at 50 cycles. 


IMPORTS OF SELECTED ITEMS, SURINAM 


Values in guilders of imports of selected 
items into Surinam in 1946 were as fol- 
lows (values of imports from the United 
States in parentheses): Paper bags, 5,499 
guilders (3,284) ; bicycles, 53,737 (30); bi- 
cycle parts, 33,737 (363); books, 42,613 
(8,081) ; cement, 115,889 (56,201) ; electri- 
cal appliances, 251,837 (100,695) ; electric 
lamps, 14,719 (9,464); enameled ware, 
110,030 (66,397); iron furniture, 17,240 
(1,916) ; table glass, 23,976 (16,778) ; win- 
dow glass, 10,813 (10,765); other glass- 
ware, 29.671 (24,993); office equipment, 
65,796 (43,485): and candies, 21,217 
(3,727). (The value of the guilder in 
United States currency is $0.53.) 

Netherlands was the principal other 
supplier of the items, with the exception 
of bicycles. Great Britain furnished most 
of the bicycles. 


Gums 


Gum ARABIC PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Sudanese exports of gum arabic in the 
first 3 months of 1947 totaled 7,843 metric 
tons, valued at E£439,693. (1 Egyptian 
pound is equivalent to $4.14, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

Exports of the gum in the year 1946 
amounted to 30,298 metric tons, with a 
value of E£1,564,383. The principal des- 
tinations were: Great Britain, 9,485 met- 
ric tons (valued at E£469,010) ; the United 
States, 7,589 metric tons (E£411,845); 
India, 5,409 metric tons (E£227,196); 
Italy, 1,521 metric tons (E£87,711); and 
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Sweden, 1,530 metric tons (E£84,155). 
Countries receiving lesser amounts in- 
cluded Belgium, Australia, and China. 

Gum arabic is second in importance 
to cotton in the Sudanese export trade. 
The trees are tapped during the months 
of October to February, and the gum is 
collected and taken to the auction mar- 
kets, which are organized and controlled 
by the Sudanese Government. El Obeid, 
in the Province of Kordofan, is said to 
be the most important of these markets. 
The gum is sold to the highest bidder, 
and taken by the buyer to a nearby ware- 
house, where it is cleaned. Very little 
bleaching of gum arabic is done in the 
Sudan. 

Nearly all of the gum sold abroad is a 
white, cleaned product, known as hashab 
gum, for which there is a wide market in 
the United States. Gum talh, the sub- 
stance which exudes from cracks in the 
bark of trees that have not been cared 
for or tapped, is much inferior in quality 
to hashab 

The average price of gum arabic has 
shown a steady tendency upward during 


the past several years 


Leather and 
Products 


NEW TANNERY AND DRESSING FAcToRY, 


EIRI 


A new light-leather tannery and dress- 
ing factory, with about 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, is to be established in 
Eire, according to a British trade jour- 
nal 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, INDIA 


During July there was a fair demand 
from Europe for India’s top-grade cow- 
hides, and a limited demand from the 
United States for calfskins. The market 
for buffalo hides was quiet, and foreign 
importers showed little interest. Exports 
during July included 4,130 hides (9,530 
pounds), 120,779 reptile skins ‘6,800 
pounds), and 413,500 other skins (193,107 
pounds) 


NEW LEATHER-Goops Factory, MExIco 


Leather pocketbooks, cigarette cases, 
handbags, and other leather articles with 
characteristic Mexican designs are being 
produced in a factory recently organized 
near Torreon, Mexico. Some quantities 
are available for export. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN SHOE INDUSTRY, 
VENEZUELA 

Plans are being made by the Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation to de- 
velop the country’s shoe industry. Mod- 
ern machinery is to be purchased, in an 
effort to produce shoes at a cost which 
will bring them within the price range of 














the lower-income groups. Present pro- 
duction is less than 2,000,000 pairs an- 
nually, whereas requirements are esti- 
mated at 8,000,000 pairs. Efforts also 
will be made to increase output of sole 
and upper leather. 

Residents of 
wear shoes but in rural areas alpargatas 
are more popular. 


urban centers usually 


EXPORTS OF SKINS AND QUEBRACHO Fx. 
TRACT, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States in the first § months of 
1947 (comparable 1946 figures in paren. 
included 2,600 jabali skins 
(15,500); 2 crocodile skins (214); anq 
291,403 kilograms of quebracho 
3,460,886) 
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STATUS OF LEATHER AND SHOE INDUSTRIEs. 


POLAND 


In the fall of 1947 Poland had 132 
tanneries, 35 shoe factories, and 27 man- 
ufacturers of leather goods, according to 


a foreign trade publication Under a 


plan to eliminate less efficient units, the 
number of tanneries is to be reduced to 
85 

Productive capacity of the leather in- 
justry is estimated at 38,000 tons yearly 
and that of the shoe industry 
mately 4,000,000 pairs of leather and 


anvas shoes 


ipproxi- 


Lumber and 
Products 


LABOR SHORTAGE SOMEWHAT ALLEVIATED 
AUSTRIA 


The labor shortage in the ing in- 
dustry of Austria will be partially alle- 
viated during the remainde: 1947 by 
the employment of Italian forest work- 
ers, under terms of an agreement be- 


tween Italy and Austria approved by the 
Allied Council Italy, in turn, will be 
permitted to purchase wood and pape! 
products. 


MINE TIMBERS AND RAILWAY TIES 
EXPORTED, JAPAN 


Wood exports from Japan during the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year 
(April, May, June 1947) included about 
2,943,000 cubic feet of mine timbers and 
27,000 units of railway ties Exports 
during the fiscal year ended March 1947 
included 9,341,000 cubic feet of mine tim- 
bers and 181,734 units of railway ties. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Plywood production in Czechoslovak- 
ia totaled 24,859 cubic meters (1 cubic 
meter=approximately 35 cubic feet) for 
the first 6 months of 1947, representing 
98.4 percent of the amount planned, ac- 
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cording to a Czechoslovak Economic Bul- 
letin of July. 

Veneer production amounted to 3,085,- 
945 square meters (1 square meter =ap- 
proximately 10.8 square feet) during the 
period under review, representing 116.6 
percent of the planned output 


Forest AREA AND TIMBER YIELD, POLAND 


Forest area in Poland now has de- 
creased to about 6,000,000 hectares from 
8,624,000 hectares in 1937, reports a Pol- 
ish official publication. This decrease 
was attributed to the shifting of Polish 
frontiers and to destruction of forests 
during the war. At the present time, 19 
percent of the national territory is for- 
ested, compared with 22 percent in 1937. 

Productive capacity of the forests 
within the present borders is estimated 
at about 10,000,000 cubic meters annu- 
ally, compared with 20,000,000 cubic 
meters within the borders of 1939. The 
timber cut amounted to 11,300,000 cubic 
meters during the 1946 cutting year, 
compared with 16,400,000 cubic meters 
during the 1938 cutting year. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Exports of mine props from Portugal 
totaled 45,273 metric tons during 1946, 
compared with 15,186 tons in 1945, and 
212,488 tons in 1938. 

Timber imports totaled 17,658 tons in 
1946, compared with 10,307 tons in 1945, 
and 24.018 tons in 1938. 


Woop IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Wood imports are essential to Uru- 
guay, inasmuch as only a small percent- 
age of the country’s land is forested, and 
most of the wood grown is suitable only 
as firewood. 

Wood imports ‘except posts and pick- 
ets) decreased to 23,829 metric tons dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1947, from 
31,713 tons during the preceding quarter, 
and 35,993 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1946. Imports of posts and 
pickets totaled 530,813 units during the 
first half of 1947, compared with 409,421 
units in the first half of 1946. 

Imports (except posts and pickets) 
during the second quarter of 1947 were 
as follows 


Metric 

tons 

Cedar, oak, and other fine woods 3, 942 
3razilian pine and spruce 9, 478 
Southern pine 4, 297 
Railway ties 3. 271 
Planks 15 
Plywood and veneer 398 
Other 3, 428 
Total 23, 829 


Brazil was the source of most of the 
imports of plywood and veneer, railway 
ties, and Brazilian pine and spruce. Bra- 
zil and Paraguay supplied the largest 
share of the cedar, oak, and other fine 
woods. The United States was the chief 
source of southern pine. Imports of posts 
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and pickets came chiefly from Paraguay, 
although small quantities were received 
from Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE, SURINAM 


Construction of a large modern ply- 
wood factory in Surinam, by a Nether- 
lands company, was scheduled to begin 
in October. Houses and other buildings 
will be erected near the factory, the site 
of which is on the Surinam River. Ma- 
chinery for the plant has been obtained 
from the United States. 

The cutting of timber will begin along 
the Surinam Government Railroad where 
the company owns large timber tracts. 
A short railroad line will connect the fac- 
tory with the Surinam Railroad. A 
basin 12 feet deep will provide for the 
storage of logs at the plant; a short canal 
will connect this with the Surinam River. 
Operations are expected to begin during 
the first part of 1948. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SALES OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
EQUIPMENT, CANADA 


Canadian manufacturers’ and import- 
ers’ sales of farm implements and equip- 
ment ‘(exclusive of parts, binder twine, 
motortrucks, and used equipment) 
amounted to $31,372,195 in 1946 com- 
pared with $64,293,216 in 1945. Based on 
an average mark-up of 20.5 percent for 
retail sales, the expenditure by Canadian 
farmers for new farm machinery and 
equipment in 1946 amounted to approxi- 
mately $98,050,000. 

Repair parts sold by manufacturers 
and importers amounted to an additional 
$20,790,007 in 1946 ($18,734,009 in 1945). 
An average retail mark-up of 31.7 per- 
cent brought the retail value of repair 
parts sold in 1946 to $27,380,439. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PLANNED EXPENDITURE FOR EQUIPMENT, 
MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar has a “Plan for Equip- 
ment” which involves the expenditure of 
715,750,000 francs in 1947 and 1,693,100,- 
000 in 1948. The financing is reported to 
be assured, and the 1947 budget has been 
approved by French authorities. Labor 
needs are to be minimized by the use 
of large machines. 

Insofar as possible, purchases will be 
made in France or French territory. 
Some of the 1947 allotment already has 
been applied to United States war sur- 
plus ‘(particularly road machinery) in 
France. 


The plan for expenditures is shown in 
the following table: 


Lquipment Expenditures Planned in 
Vadagascar 


{In thousands of C FA franes]! 


Budget 
Item of expenditure 

1947 1948 1949-50 

Production (agriculture, 

forests, grazing, hydrau- 
lics, mines, credit) 57,600, 301,600) 230, 200 

Equipment (electricity, 
ports) 92, 250} 308, 000) 435, 000 

Transportation (roads, rail- | 

roads, air fields) 284, 000) 664,500) 349, 000 

Telecommunications and 
various 115,600) 156,000) 205, 000 
Sanitation-health 72, 300} 110,500) 82, 500 
Education 14, 000 57, 500 67, 000 
Urbanism and various 80, 000 95, 000 30, 000 
Total 715, 750) 1, 693, 100) 1, 398, 700 


Seventy Colonial French African francs=$1, United 
States currency 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Brazil’s exports of drugs and medici- 
nals during the first 5 months of 1947 
included the following items, with fig- 
ures for the comparable period of 1946 
in parentheses: Menthol, 51 metric tons, 
valued at 14,504,000 cruzeiros (108 tons, 
17,541,000 cruzeiros); caffeine and salts, 
49 metric tons, 12,008,000 cruzeiros (72 
tons, 17,548,000 cruzeiros); other alka- 
loids, 28 metric tons, 8,405,000 cruzeiros 
(38 tons, 13,882,000 cruzeiros); medici- 
nal injections, 17 metric tons, 6,264,000 
cruzeiros (11 tons, 5,251,000 cruzeiros) ; 
other pharmaceuticals, 87 metric tons, 
9,522,000 cruzeiros (43 tons, 4,538,000 
cruzeiros). 

Brazilian imports of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals during the first 4 months of 
1947 included the following products, 
with data for the comparable period of 
1946 in parentheses: Medicinal injec- 
tions, 15,039,027 grams, valued at 14,- 
097,000 cruzeiros (11,294,686 grams, 10,- 
708,000 cruzeiros); penicillin, 165,468 
grams, 9,883,000 cruzeiros (no imports 
recorded for the comparable period of 
1946) ; other pharmaceuticals, 536 metric 
tons, 53,631,000 cruzeiros (569 tons, 50,- 
792,000 cruzeiros) ; and other drugs, 884 
metric tons, 11,725,000 cruzeiros (870 
tons, 10,792,000 cruzeiros). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, ITALY 


Italy’s imports of quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids and their salts from 
the United States during the period Jan- 
uary through April 1947 were valued at 
4,251,000 lire. Other imports from the 
United States throughout the same pe- 
riod included the following items: Me- 
dicinal plants, parts, and juices, 326 
metric tons, valued at 33,301,000 lire; 
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synthetic medicinal products, 8 metric 
tons, 25,504,000 lire; and patent medi- 
cines, 402 metric tons, 197,675,000 lire. 
Exports of Italian medicinal plants, 
juices, and their parts to the United 
States throughout the first 4 months of 
1947 amounted to 90 metric tons, valued 
at 9,792,000 lire. Italy also exported a 
total of 16 metric tons of essential oils 
and terpenes, valued at 52,208,000 lire. 


PENICILLIN SUPPLY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Since August 1946, penicillin has been 
delivered regularly to a limited number 
of hospitals in the Netherlands, reports 
the European press. At the time of the 
liberation of the Netherlands, the re- 
search group called the “N. V. Neder- 
landsche Gist en Spiritusfabrieken,” at 
Delft, had been successful in the prepa- 
ration of penicillin in the laboratory by 
which the technical problems could be 
studied. Production of the drug is being 
steadily increased. 


CHOLERA AND TYPHOID VACCINE OUTPUT, 
SouTH KOREA 


The Department of Public Health and 
Welfare in South Korea recently esti- 
mated that, with present facilities, ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 cc. of cholera vac- 
cine and 25,000,000 cc. of typhoid vaccine 
can be produced annually in that region. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF STREPTOMYCIN, U. K. 


At the request of the Government, 
streptomycin is to be mass-produced in 
the United Kingdom, according to the 
British press. The Minister of Supply 
has been asked to step up supplies, and 
it is said that top priority for labor and 
materials may be arranged to speed the 
building of a new plant by Glaxo Labora- 
tories, Ltd., at Ulverston, Lancashire. 
The aim of this firm is to be producing 
at the rate of 50,000 grams of strepto- 
mycin each month by the middle of 1948, 
a quantity sufficient for treating 600 pa- 
tients. The present amount is adequate 
for only 3 patients. 

Much of the increased, production of 
Ulverston is expected to be used for fur- 
ther research. 


SAFFRON PRODUCTION IN U. S. S. R. 


The Republic of Azerbaijan, the only 
region in the Soviet Union which cul- 
tivates saffron, reports that its 1947 out- 
put will amount to 516 kilograms. This 
is a new crop for the Soviet Union. 

Saffron is grown by 24 Azerbaijan col- 
lective farms and 1 State farm, reports 
the Soviet press. 

Most of the saffron goes into the phar- 
maceutical and food industries, in the 
latter for coloring purposes. 





During the first 7 months of 1947 
Madagascar imported 100,210 pairs of 
shoes and exported 16,065 pairs. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


OLIVE AND OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


The Algerian olive harvest usually be- 
gins in November and continues into 
January. The 1946-47 olive crop was 
abundant and, in some parts of the coun- 
try, twice as large as normal. It is esti- 
mated that production of olive oil from 
the 1946-47 crop will be about 17,090 
metric tons. The Algerian Government 
believes that about 10,000 metric tons of 
olive oil will be commercialized in 1947; 
however, according to trade sources the 
commercialization of olive oil in 1947 will 
be about normal (average annual com- 
mercialization for the period 1929-39 was 
14,875 metric tons). 

Commercialization of olive oil in 1946 
was only about 7,000 tons; the 1945-46 
harvest was only about 65 percent of a 
normal crop. 

No exports of olive oil from Algeria 
were authorized in 1946, either to foreign 
countries, or to France or its colonies. 
The trade is eager to recommence ex- 
ports, especially to the United States. 
However, such exports are dependent on 
the import of substitute oils, as Algeria 
does not have a surplus of edible oils 
and fats. 

Retarding influences in 1946 in the 
production of olive oil were the poor olive 
crop, the reluctance of small producers 
to move their olives through regular com- 
mercial channels, and the migration to 
France of skilled labor from the re- 
fineries. 


NETHERLANDS FATS AND OILS SITUATION 


The Netherlands held an important po- 
sition in the fats and oils field before the 
war. It was not only a heavy importer 
and processor of oils and oilseeds but 
had a large export business in processed 
products. 

Total “visible” fat consumption ‘(food 
and industrial) in the Netherlands 
amounted to approximately 250,000 met- 
ric tons annually, of which 150,000 tons 
comprised domestic production and the 
remainder was imported. The extent to 
which the country was dependent on 
imported feedstuffs for the production 
of all animal fats is shown by the fact 
that fat production declined during the 
occupation to approximately one-third 
of the annual output before the war. 
Total prewar consumption of all visible 
fats and oils for food purposes amounted 
to about 168,000 tons, and “invisible” fats 
raised the total to 282,000 tons. 

With the outbreak of war, the annual 
importing of approximately 100,000 tons 
of fats, which was necessary to maintain 
the Netherlands supply, stopped.  Al- 
though domestic production of oilseeds 
was required of most farmers and every 
effort was made to maintain butter pro- 
duction, the consumption of visible fats 


declined from approximately 20 kijo. 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) per 
capita in the prewar period to 86 kilo. 
grams in 1943, whereas total fat con. 
sumption dropped from 33 kilograms to 
14 kilograms per capita. 

After liberation, recovery was fairly 
rapid because of liberal imports of fats 
and oils; the rise in domestic production 
proceeded more slowly. In 1946 approxi. 
mately 89,000 tons of fats and oils were 
imported, and domestic production 
amounted to about 71,000 tons. Con. 
sumption totaled approximately 131,009 
tons. 

In April, it was estimated that if the 
rations in effect were to be maintained, 
129,000 tons of fats and oils would be 
required, which, plus those derived from 
domestic slaughter by _ self-suppliers, 
would raise the total to 144,000 tons. An 
estimated 70,000 tons was expected from 
domestic sources, leaving 74,000 tons to 
be imported. Although the preliminary 
total allocation for 1947 amounted to 
155,000 tons it was stated that in view 
of the difficult foreign-exchange posi- 
tion, the allocation probably would not 
be fully realized. 


Pa per and 


Related Products 


First FACTORY MANUFACTURING ADHESIVE 
TAPES, BRAZIL 


A modern factory for the manufacture 
of cellulose and paper-backed pressure- 
sensitive adhesive tapes began operations 
in October at Campinas (State of Sao 
Paulo), Brazil. This plant was reported 
to be the first one of its kind in South 
America. 

A standard line of transparent cellu- 
lose tapes, ranging from 6 to 25 milli- 
meters in width (25.4 millimeters=1 
inch), and industrial pressure-sensitive 
tapes with creped paper backing, 6 to 50 
millimeters in width, is being produced 
at the present time. In the near future, 
colored cellulose tapes also will be manu- 
factured. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION PLANNED, INDIA 


Plans have been made by a private 
company in India to establish a plant for 
the manufacture of newsprint, at 
Chandni, between Khandwa and Bur- 
hanpur, in the Central Provinces, and 
near a branch of the Bombay-Delhi Rail- 
way. The factory will be situated in a 
375,000-acre forest. 

The broadleaf tree (softwood) will be 
the raw material used for the production 
of newsprint which is expected to be at 
the rate of 100 tons daily within 2 years. 

At present, India is entirely dependent 
upon imports for its newsprint require- 
ments. Although imports generally have 
been about 40,000 tons annually, esti- 
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mates are that approximately 90,000 tons 
would be used if supplies were available. 
When the national literacy program gets 
under way, the demand is expected to 
increase 400 percent. 


PLANT FOR CIGARETTE-PAPER 
MANUFACTURE, MEXICO 


A plant for the manufacture of ciga- 
rette paper is reported to be under con- 
struction in Mexico; its production ca- 
pacity is expected to be adequate to meet 
domestic consumption requirements. 
The factory will start operations in 1948. 
according to present plans. 

So far, all cigarette paper has been 
imported, chiefly from the United States. 
Total imports in 1946 were valued at 
1.700,000 pesos (approximately $340,000). 


POLAND’S PAPER PRODUCTION 


Paper output in Poland increased in 
the last quarter of 1946, from the pre- 
ceding quarter, largely because recon- 
struction was completed on three of the 
larger paper mills. However, shortages 
of wastepaper and other raw materials 
were being felt by the industry. Produc- 
tion in 1947 1s expected to exceed domes- 
tic requirements by about 10 percent, 
which amount would be directed to for- 
eign markets. 

In 1946, production of paper was 74 
percent of 1938; sulfite chemical pulp, 
485 percent; sulfate chemical’ pulp, 
87.5 percent; and groundwood, 81.1 per- 
cent. The following table shows produc- 
tion of paper and paper products in 1946 
and the fourth quarter of 1945. 


Production of Paper and Related Products 
in Poland 


Prhousand tor 


Chemical puly 
Sulfite 1. ¢ 6.1 7.4 7.91122 33.6 
Sulfate 3 ik@ 1.6 5 l 

Groundwood 6.2 10.4 13.0 l ) ] 

Paper 18.1 2s. 3 44.3 0.0) 4 

Paperboard , 3 13 S ’ 


147.8 
24.4 
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IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Wood-pulp imports into Uruguay to- 
taled 2,609 metric tons in the first half 
of 1947, compared with 2,558 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Imports of paper and paper products 
in the second quarter of 1947 were 28.6 
percent above those of the preceding 
quarter and 3.2 percent greater than 
those of the corresponding quarter of 
1946 (see accompanying table for de- 
tails). Despite the fact that the largest 
gain was in newsprint, this item contin- 
ued in short supply. Newspaper firms 
in the interior suffered considerably from 
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the shortage and high selling prices, 
whereas metropolitan newspapers had 
larger capital reserves and stocks on 
hand and thus were not so critically af- 
fected. 

Since Uruguay is a net importer of 
paper and related products, exports of 
these items were negligible. 


Imports of Paper and Paper Products Into 
Uruguay 


{Metric tons] 
1946 1947 
Item 
Second First Second 
quarter; Quarter Quarter 
Newsprint 3, 444 2, 748 4,013 
Other printing pape 1, 308 937 | 757 
Cleansing tissue 115 | 41 | 143 
Sandpaper 4 11 l 


Wallpaper 21 25 
Cellophane 23 29 | 19 
2 


Cigarette paper Al A5 60 
Industrial paper and board 309 28% 219 
Paperboard and bristol board 6 64 149 
Other types 72 152 160 

Total 5, 393 4,334 5. 569 


SURINAM’S IMPORTS 


Imports of paper and paper products 
into Surinam in 1946 were valued at 
95,532 guilders (1 guilder=$0.5333 U. S. 
currency), distributed as follows: Ciga- 
rette paper, 31,231; printing paper, 
27,803; toilet paper, 4,982; wrapping 
paper, 9,515; writing paper, 7,010: and 
paper manufactures, 14,991. The United 
States supplied paper items valued at 
63,335 guilders. The Netherlands shipped 
14,930 guilders’ worth of paper and pa- 
per products, of which 10,329 guilders 
were in newsprint. 


MARKET FOR CIGARETTE PAPER, SWITZER- 
LAND 


Cigarette manufacturers and consum- 
ers in Switzerland appear to be entirely 
satisfied with the cigarette paper sup- 
plied by manufacturers in Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, and Austria, who have 
been furnishing this product for many 
years. There is not believed to be a po- 
tential market for United States ciga- 
rette paper in Switzerland, according to 
a recent foreign market report. 


Radio and 
Television 


IMPORTS OF RADIOS AND PARTS, SURINAM 


Imports of radios and radio parts in 
1946 were valued at 34,143 guilders and 
14,520 guilders, respectively. (1 Surinam 
guilder=$0.533 U. S. currency.) The 
Netherlands was the chief supplier of 
radios (26,426 guilders), followed by the 
United States (6,344 guilders). The value 
of radio parts imported from the United 
States was 8,147 guilders, and from the 
Netherlands, 4,056 guilders. Radios from 


the United Kingdom were valued at 237 
guilders, and radio parts were valued at 
1,634 guilders. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVING SETs, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The number of ordinary (sound) radio 
receiving licenses in effect in the United 
Kingdom as of July 31, 1947, was 10,898,- 
781. Of these, 9,291,472 were in England, 
1,036,033 in Scotland, 415,327 in Wales, 
and 155,949 in Northern Ireland. In ad- 
dition, 21,387 television receiving licenses 
were in effect, all in England. 

Of the sound receiving licenses, 4,985,- 
779, or 46 percent, were issued to licensees 
within seven counties, as follows: Lan- 
cashire, 1,218,992; London, 1,171,423; 
Yorkshire, 1,115,807; Warwickshire, 469,- 
314; Kent, 357,619; Surrey, 346,042; and 
Essex 307,282. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


GERANIUM CULTIVATION, ALGERIA 


In 1945 only 350 hectares of geranium 
were under cultivation in Algeria, as com- 
pared with 1,700 hectares in 1940 and 
2,000 hectares in 1939. This decrease 
was attributed to low prices, scarcity of 
fuels for distillation, and scarcity of 
labor. 

The 1946 production of geranium was 
increased as a result of United States 
purchases at higher prices. 


Soap SHORTAGE, PARAGUAY 


At the end of September 1947, soap 
supplies in Paraguay were insufficient to 
meet demand. Palm oil and palm-kernel 
oil, used in the domestic manufacture of 
soap, were in ample supply, but shortages 
of imported caustic soda limited pro- 
duction. 

As a result of the pressure on soap 
supplies, official prices were increased by 
about 35 percent. 


TUNISIA’S SOAP AND PERFUMERY IMPORTS 
FROM U. S. 


Imports of common soaps into Tunisia 
from the United States in 1946 amounted 
to 5,216 kilograms, valued at 120,277 
francs. Imports of artificial perfumes 
from the United States in that year 
amounted to 579 kilograms, valued at 
508,625 francs, and imports of perfumes, 
other, nonalcoholic, from the same 
source totaled 703 kilograms, valued at 
27,450 francs. 





Production of shoes in the Netherlands 
during the first 5 months of 1947 
amounted to 6,489,000 pairs, of which 
3,752,000 pairs were all-leather, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade journal. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


OUTPUT OF PIECE GOODS AND HOSE, 
HUNGARY 


Production of piece goods in Hungary 
in March 1947, according to a foreign 
trade publication, was as follows, in 
meters (figures for February in paren- 
theses): Cotton, 9,000,000 (8,816,000) ; 
silk and rayon, 940,000 (598,000); and 
woolen, 599,000 (597,000). Production 
of silk and rayon piece goods has prac- 
tically doubled since November 1946, 
when output totaled only 472,000 meters. 
(One meter=1.096 yards.) 

In March 1947, 855,000 pairs of hose 
were produced, compared with 840,000 
pairs in February. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GUATEMALA 


The area planted to cotton in Guate- 
mala in the period August 1, 1946, to July 
31, 1947, was estimated at 6,500 acres and 
the yield, at 1,750,000 pounds of ginned 
cotton. 

Consumption in 1946-47 was estimated 
at 6,650,000 pounds. 

Imports of ginned cotton in 1946 
totaled 5,051,706 pounds. Purchases 
from the United States amounted to 
313,856 pounds. El Salvador (2,376,962 
pounds) and Peru (1,877,638 pounds) 
were the principal sources of supply 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Cotton acreage in Paraguay in 1946- 
47 was estimated at 51,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres). The yield was 
33,600 metric tons of seed cotton (10,750 
metric tons of lint), compared with 
30,000 tons in the 1945-46 season. 

Consumption by the spinning mills in- 
creased to 7,024 bales ‘(of about 450 
pounds) during the year ended July 31, 
1947, from 5,000 bales in the preceding 
12-month period. Milis operated at 
capacity. 

According to trade sources, lint cotton 
exports in the year ended July 31, 1947, 
totaled 42,424 bales, valued at $7,000,000. 
Lint exports in 1945-46 were valued at 
$6,000,000. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


Cotton-yarn production in Canada in 
1946 amounted to 162,188,000 pounds, 
compared with the 1940-45 average of 
189,743,000 pounds, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication. 

Most important uses of cotton yarns in 
1946 were as follows: broadwoven fabrics, 
95,313,000 pounds; tire fabrics, 15,254,000 


pounds; knitted underwear, 7,350,000 
pounds; knitted fabrics, 5,091,000 
pounds; circular hosiery, 4,013,000 


pounds; and blankets, 3,111,000 pounds. 
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Imports of raw cotton in the first 8 
months of 1947 totaled 127,651,468 
pounds, an appreciable gain over the 
118,148,120 pounds imported in the same 
period of 1946. Cotton-linter imports 
declined to 9,667,610 pounds from 10,- 
386,432 pounds. 

Cotton yarn and thread imports in the 
8-month period, 12,211,383 pounds, were 
more than double the 5,482,838 pounds 
imported in January-August 1946. Cot- 
ton-piece-goods imports for the period 
amounted to 52,034,372 pounds, com- 
pared with 27,923,720 pounds for the 
same period of 1946. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
NEW RAYON PLANT, MARACAY, VENEZUELA 


A new 100-loom rayon textile plant 
at Maracay, Venezuela, is scheduled to 
begin production by the end of 1947. 
The plant, operated by an American- 
Venezuelan company, will be fully auto- 
matic and equipped to do printing 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


Imports of raw wool into Canada in 
the first 8 months of 1947 increased to 
32,427,561 pounds from 30,286,266 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1946, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication 

Takings of worsted tops in the 8- 
month period of 1947 amounted to 7,545,- 
279 pounds, compared with 6,410,380 
pounds in the like period of 1946 
Imports of noils totaled 266,430 pounds, 
a substantial drop from the 519,708 
pounds imported in the 1946 period. 

Production of woolen and worsted 
yarns in 1946 totaled 64,613,000 pounds 
including 51,619,000 pounds of woolen 
yarns, 11,474,000 pounds worsted (oil- 
spun), and 1,520,000 pounds worsted 
(dry-spun). 

Imports of woolen yarns amounted to 
3,373,351 pounds in January-August 
1947, against 2,961,609 pounds in the 
like period of 1946. 

Mills turned out 16,258,287 yards of 
woolen and worsted piece goods in the 
first 8 months of 1947, against 15,994.- 
912 yards in the like period of 1946 

Imports of 8,335,438 yards of woolen 
and worsted piece goods in January- 
August 1947 were sharply above the 
6,406,145 yards imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
SPAIN’S SUGAR-SACK REQUIREMENTS 


Approximately 3,500,000 sacks of 132- 
pound capacity will be required for 
Spain’s 1947-48 sugar crop. All sacks are 
made in Spain from jute and esparto;: 
paper sacks are sometimes used as 
linings 


Wearing Apparel 


FUR-FELT AND HAIR-FELT HAT IMPoRts, 
MEXxIco 

Mexico has a well-developed fur-felt 
hat industry, and imports are largely con. 
fined to relatively high-priced items fo; 
a limited market, 

Imports of hats of hair felt in the 
first 5 months of 1947 totaled 43,298 of 
which the United States furnished 41,775 
In the entire year 1946, 98,845 hats were 
imported, of which 96,232 came from the 
United States 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


ALGERIAN PRODUCTION 


Tobacco is Algeria’s most important 
industrial product, annual average pro- 
duction being about 18,000 metric tons 
During the war food scarcities and the 
high black-market price of cereals in- 
fluenced planters to abandon tobacco for 
wheat and barley. Tobacco production 
declined, reaching a low of 3,500 metric 
tons in 1945. In November 1945, in a 
final attempt to increase tobacco culti- 
vation, the Government granted a pre- 
2.2046 
pounds?) of wheat for every kilogram of 
leaf tobacco delivered to the depots. The 
1946 crop reached 16,500 metric tons. It 
is expected that in 1947 the area under 
tobacco will be about 49,420 acre 


mium of 1 kilogram (1 kilogram 


Crop PROSPECTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1946-47 tobacco crop of the Union 
of South Africa is estimated at 29,651,615 
pounds, a reduction of 2,942,725 pounds 
from the 1945-46 crop. Drought in the 
first half of the growing season, followed 
by heavy rains in the last half, lowered 
production. Preliminary estimate of the 
1947-48 crop is for an output of 38,210,000 
pounds 


PROSPECTIVE FRODUCTION, CANADA 


The first official estimate dated Au- 
rust 27, 1947, indicating a 1947 tobacco 
production of 146,400,000 pounds for 
Canada, was considered too high in early 
October. Unofficial downward revisions 
would reduce the total crop by 20,000,000 
to 25,000,090 pounds. If these estimates 
prove accurate, the 1947 yield will be 
below the 1946 record harvest but well 
above the 5-year (1940-44) average. 

Ontario flue-cured production also will 
be considerably below the official August 
estimate of 119,000,000 pounds, possibly 
falling to as low as 95,200,000 pounds. 
Not only were both acreage and produc- 
tion of flue-cured reportedly overesti- 
mated in August, but, in September, hail 
and frost inflicted damage 


(Continued on p. 36 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 
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Date of 
Prade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
194? 
Adrenocortican >A pharmaceutical | Sept. 26 
product 
Frutolax do Do 
Anafil do Do 
Fulaxo do Do 
Purex is -Perfumes and scented Do 
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Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1947 

Duralit 16--Goods manufactured | Sept. 26 


of mineral substances 
used for construction or 
decoration. Other 
products used for con- 
struction or decoration 
(including wall paper 


Ideal 22—Cotton yarn (except Do 
sewing thread) 

Suzy 23—Cotton piece-goods Do. 

Stronghold 1i—Cuttlery for general Do 


ind household use. Cut- 
ting and perforating in- 
struments and _ tubes 
except parts of ma 


chines). 
rriangle do Do 
Whirlwing do Do. 
Birome 17—Office supplies and Do 


equipment of all kinds 
except paper 


Parker do Do. 
Sheaffer's do Do 
Vitaderol —. 2—Chemical substances Do 


used for agricultural and 
horticultural veteri- 
nary, and sanitary pur 
poses 
Virotricil iS--Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair 
ind brushes Comt 
ind other toilet artick 
not specified 
Deise 6 — Dippers Do 
Premie? 10—Wooden and metal Do 
furniture upholstered or 
not (except for office and 
technical use Pillows 
mattresses, covers, and 
quilts for beds and furn 


ture. 
Confortavel do Do 
Singer 35 — Leather belting Do 
Magestic ii—Animal and vegeta! Do 

foodstuffs preserved or 

not Ingredients 


foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, preserved 


or not 

Maltviteg 11—Animal and vegetal Do 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not Ingredients for 


foods and preparation of 
ubstances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 


not 

Elektra &-—Precision, scientific (it Do 
cluding for industr 
educational and ut 


purposes, Measures and 
] 


I 
cales of all kind 
struments 

Super 23—Cotton pie good I) 


Spain.—October 16, 1947, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from date of publication (December 15, 
1947) : 
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Argentina Fights Infectious Diseases 


A project for combatting infectious 


and contagious diseases throughout 
Argentina was recently authorized by the 
Argentine Senate, for which a fund of 


20,000,000 pesos was made available. 


Part of this amount is to be used to 
finance the construction in Buenos Aires 
of a children’s hospital dedicated to the 
treatment of contagious diseases. This 
institution will also contain a separate 
ward for the special care of infantile- 


paralysis cases. 
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and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Commission Studying Ways To 
Effect Exchange of Power 


A mixed Bulgarian-Rumanian commis- 
sion is studying implementation of the 
agreement made on July 16, 1947, for the 
exchange of electric power between the 
two countries. One of the difficulties en- 
countered arises from the need to build 
poles sufficiently high to carry the trans- 
mission wires across the 5.59-mile span of 
the Danube River. The Rumanians are 
building a special high-tension line from 
Bucharest to Giurgiu to connect with 
the proposed trans-Danubian power line. 


Electric-Power Consumption 
Taxes Belgium’s Facilities 

Only 7 towns, with a combined popula- 
tion of 1,200, out of Belgium's 2,670 towns, 
lack electric facilities. 

Production of electric energy in 1946 
totaled 6,243,000,000 kw.-hr.,a 12-percent 
increase over production in 1939. Elec- 
tricity received from neighboring coun- 
tries amounted to 121,000,000 kw.-hr. 
Thus, the total energy available in 1946 
was 6,364,000,000 kw.-hr. 

Consumption of power in 1946, making 
allowances for transmission and distribu- 
tion losses, amounted to 5,878,000,000 kw.- 
hr., or 14 percent more than in 1939. 
The greatest increase was in household 
use, which showed an advance of 85 per- 
cent over 1939 consumption. Commer- 
cial establishments used 996,000,000 kw.- 
hr. an increase of 75 percent over 1939. 

Industrial consumer demands in 1946 
were several percent greater than prewar, 
totaling 4,882,000,000 kw.-hr., as com- 
pared with approximately 3,140,000,000 in 
1939. A gain of 50 percent was shown in 
industrial consumption over 1945, when 
about 3,140,000,000 kw.-hr. were used. 

Total output of Belgian power plants in 
the first 7 months in 1947 will be in excess 
of 7,000,000,000 kw.-hr., or about 12 per- 
cent greater than production in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

According to a statement by the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Energy, it is expected 
that during the 1947-48 winter the maxi- 
mum demand from the system as a whole 
will approximate 1,335,000 kw., a figure 
about 100,000 kw. greater than last win- 
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ter. The Belgian network cannot meet 
the additional demand, but it is hoped 
that imports of energy from neighboring 
countries will make up the deficiency. 


British Expand Liverpool-to- 
New York Steamship Service 


The passenger-cargo liner Media re- 
cently completed by the Cunard White 
Star Line, Ltd., Liverpool, England, sailed 
on its maiden voyage from Liverpool, 
England, to New York on August 20, 1947. 
It carried a general cargo and a full com- 
plement of 250 first-class passengers. At 
the end of the year the steamship Parthia 
will also be employed in the company’s 
service between Liverpool and New York. 








British Transport Act, 1947 


A copy of the British Transport Act, 1947, 
has been received from the United States Em 
bassy in London by the Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office of Interna 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
This copy will be kept on file in the Division, 
Room 1868—-A, Commerce Building, Washington 
oa. ah Ac 
interested. 


where it may be consulted by those 








Service on Indonesian 
Railways Uncertain 


In the November 1 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY an item appeared in 
this section stating that efforts are being 
made to restore railroad operations in 
Java and Sumatra. Since that time, 
additional information has been received 
to the effect that the situation is ex- 
tremely fluid, and it cannot definitely be 
stated that any given line is in service. 


Canadian Production of 
Electricity Shows Gain 


Electricity produced by the Central 
Electric Stations of Canada in the first 
8 months of 1947 totaled 30,255,887,000 
kw.-hr. according to the August 1947 
Statistical Report of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. Pro- 
duction, in kilowatt-hours, in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 4 








years was reported as follows: 1943 
26,522,060,000; 1944, 26,953,157,000; 1945, 
27,186,581,000; and 1946, 27,548,989 009. 

The amount of current exported to the 
United States in the first 8 months of 
1947 was 1,537,915,000 kw.-hr.; in the 
corresponding period in 1946, it was 
1,783,272,000 kw.-hr. 


China Plans To 
Improve Highways 


The National and Provincial Govern- 
ments of China have completed plans 
for the development of the Kunming- 
Talo highway running to Burma and 
Siam. According to the American Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai, plans call 
for completion within 3 years. The 
Yunan Provincial Government has ap- 
proved a plan for the private construc- 
tion of secondary highways, with the 
owners collecting tolls over a 10- to 20- 
year period. The Shanghai Bureau of 
Public Works states that work is pro- 
gressing on the South Wharf Road and 
other highways in the Pootung area. 
The project is part of a long-range plan 
for the developmert of a section across 
the Whangpoo River 


Cyprus Has New Air Line 


A new air line, Cyprus Airways, Ltd., 
has been organized with an authorized 
capitalization of £250,000 ($1,006,250, 
U. S. currency), of which the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus has subscribed 25,000 
ordinary shares and the British European 
Airways (BEA), 50,000 ordinary shares. 
An additional 50,000 ordinary shares, 
with an individual par value of £1, has 
been offered for public subscription and, 
if support warrants, further allocation 
of shares to the public will be considered. 

The company proposes to inaugurate 
service for passengers, freight, and mail 
between Cyprus and other countries with 
which the island has strong economic 
ties, in particular, Greece, Egypt, and 
Turkey. As soon as these services are 
in effective operation, it is proposed to 
implement similar services to Levant and 
the Island of Rhodes. 

The air line will operate the De 
Havilland Dove type of aircraft (six to 
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eight seats) and expects to commence 
operating toward the close of the present 


year. 


Finland Increases 
Telephone Rates 


Because of increased wage costs, the 
Helsinki Telephone Co., a nonprofit or- 
ganization, on September 17 received 
permission of the Price and Wage Coun- 
cil to increase its rates from 70 pennies 
to 85 pennies per call, and its annual 
connection fee from 880 marks to 1,500 
marks (1 mark —$0.0074 U. S. currency; 
100 pennies to the mark). These in- 
creases are the second granted during 
the current year. On April 23, the rates 
per call were increased from 50 pennies 
to 70 pennies; calls from pay stations, 
from 1 mark to 2 marks; and the annual 
connection fee, from 720 marks to 880 
marks. 


Finland—U. 8. S. R. Conclude 
Agreement on Rail Traffie 


Finland and the Soviet Union have 
concluded a draft agreement providing 
for direct passenger and freight railway 
traffic between Helsinki and Leningrad, 
and for travel from Turku via Helsinki, 
Vainikkala, Viipuri, and Leningrad as 
far as Moscow on one ticket, according 
to the Finnish press. It stated further 
that the draft agreement is expected to 
be signed in November by either the Di- 
rector of the Finnish State Railway 
Board or the Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. 

A draft agreement covering in-transit 
railway traffic originating in or destined 
for the Soviet Union, moving through 
Finland, was also concluded. The Di- 
rector of the Finnish State Railroad 
Board is reported to have commented 
that this agreement will be especially 
important for the transit of Swedish 
goods moving to the Soviet Union. 

The Finnish Railways will act as for- 
warding agents in Turku and Tornio: 
the Soviets will use private forwarding 
agents in Oulu and Helsinki. The tariff 
schedule applicable to this traffic will be 
the ordinary rates less a 10-percent re- 
bate for the Finns. Traffic between the 
Porkkala area and the Soviet Union will 
be arranged on the basis of the Peace 
Treaty. 


Helsinki Forced To Curtail 
Electric Power Consumption 


The Office of the National Power Di- 
rector announced that owing to the pre- 
vailing water shortage, electricity would 
be rationed in Helsinki, Finland, effec- 
tive September 20, 1947, and extending 
until May 31, 1948. 

Private use of electricity must be re- 
stricted to a total of 30,000 kw. per day 


November 15, 1947 


and that of industry to the 1946 level 
(1 kw. is reported to be the equivalent 
of 10 hours’ continuous burning of a 
100-w. bulb). The ration for private 
households will be 30 kw. per month. 

Consumers of electricity have been 
classified into three groups, the first of 
which comprises the woodworking indus- 
try, pulp, paper, and carton factories, and 
other essential large industries. As much 
electricity as possible will be reserved for 
this group. Up to this time; these indus- 
tries have received two 10-percent cuts 
from their 1946 allotment. 

All other industries comprise the sec- 
ond group, and they will be allotted a 
monthly ration of electricity; an extra 
charge of 50 marks per kw. will be as- 
sessed for surplus consumption. It is 
reported that this group has been cut 
85 percent from its 1946 allotment. 

Private consumers comprise the third 
group, and they are subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions: 

(a) Apartments and private homes may 
use 30 kw. of electricity per month and per 
meter without extra charge. In apartments 
and houses where an electric stove is the 
only means of cooking, 89 kw. per month 
may be used for the first family member and 
30 kw. per month for each additional member 
of the family. If an electric plate is the only 
means of cooking, the corresponding figures 
are 60 kw. and 20 kw. per month 

(b) For each kw. in excess of the above 
amounts, a 10-mark surcharge must be paid. 

(c) Other nonindustrial consumers (busi- 
ness houses, offices, restaurants, hotels, thea- 
ters, and similar establishments) will pay a 
12-mark surcharge for each kw. of energy 
consumed. 

(d) No extra charge will be levied to farms 
which have only one electric meter for both 
machines and lighting. 

(e) Hospitals and schools are exempt from 
payment of a surcharge. 

Streetcar service also will be curtailed 
in Helsinki by limiting the number of 
trolleys operating during nonrush hours 
and by eliminating certain car stops. 


Indochina Railroads Passing 
From Government Operation 


Government officials say that, along 
with the tendency to nationalize certain 
private industries, there is another tend- 
ency to remove from the restrictive frame 
of the Government, certain functions 
which operate as, and must compete 
with, private industries. The two tend- 
encies are not inconsistent, since most 
private industries which are being na- 
tionalized are placed in Government- 
owned corporate bodies rather than 
within the administration, where they 
would be subject to budgetary and other 
restrictions inherent in governmental 
financial systems. 

Thus, Indochina’s railroads are to be 
removed from the Government and set 
up as a corporate body, owned by the 
state but functioning as an independent 
organization. This organization will be 


known as the Regie des Chemins de Fer 
non-concedes de ]’Indochine, and will in- 
clude all lines except the Yunnan line, 
which is operated by a private company 
as a concession. The date of this trans- 
fer has not yet been established. For 
the time being its headquarters will be 
at Saigon. With certain exceptions, all 
real and movable property will be trans- 
ferred to the Regie, which will be gov- 
erned by a council of 16 members. The 
president and vice-president of the coun- 
cil will be appointed by the High Com- 
missioner. 


Norwegian Air Lines Seeking 
Financial Aid for Expansion 


The Norwegian Air Lines (DNL) is un- 
derstood to be making efforts to obtain 
loans in both Norway and Sweden, and 
additional financial assistance from the 
Norwegian Government, which would 
provide funds for the purchase of air- 
craft and spare parts and for additional 
operating and construction expenses in 
connection with new routes of the Scan- 
dinavian Air Line System, of which DNL 
is one of the three participating mem- 
ber companies. 

The original share capital of DNL, 
when it was organized in the spring of 
1946, totaled 25,250,000 crowns ($5,090,- 
400, U. S. currency, at the current rate 
of exchange), including 5,000,000 
crowns ($1,008,000) provided by the 
Norwegian Government. The company 
is now reported to have asked the Gov- 
ernment for another 5,000,000 crowns, 
for which capital stock in the company 
would presumably be issued. It is also 
reported to be negotiating with Enskilda 
Banken in Stockholm for a loan of 
9,700,000 crowns ($1,955,520) and with 
three private Norwegian banks for loans 
totaling 15,000,000 crowns ($3,025,000). 
According to reports, the Norwegian 
Ministry of Communications has recom- 
mended approval of the company’s re- 
quest for additional financial assistance 
from the Government. 

In explaining the need for additional 
capital, DNL has stated that its initial 
requirements were calculated on a basis 
of expenditures on routes in Norway 
and other European countries. It points 
out that the establishment of the Scan- 
dinavian Air Lines System has resulted 
in increasing the company’s capital 
needs. 


Port of Matarani 
Opened in Peru 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government, dated September 5, 1947, 
authorized the official opening of the 
Matarani port in Peru on October 4, 1947. 
This port, completed some time ago, is 
described as one of the most modern of 
Peruvian ports and will replace Mollendo 
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as the main port for the southern region 
of the country. 

Matarani has a two-story concrete 
building and four warehouses measuring 
443 by 82 feet. Vessels can dock at piers 
1,475 feet long. The depth of water at 
the piers is 36 feet. Two breakwaters 
protect the port—one on the west, meas- 
uring 2,280 feet long, and the other on the 
north, 1,475 feet long. Two lighthouses 
with a range of 8 miles have been in- 
stalled. Twostandard-gage railway lines 
run along the warehouses, and there is a 
paved road 45 feet wide for motor ve- 
hicles. The port equipment includes a 
Diesel tug, a caterpillar crane, 6 gasoline 
tractors, 100 lifts for light cargo and 6 
for heavy cargo, 50 pushcarts, and 12 
portable scales. 


New Radiotelephone 
Circuit Opened in Peru 

The new radiotelephone circuit of the 
Companhia Nacional de Teléfonos del Peru 
between Lima and Piura was formally 
opened by President Bustamante on Oc- 
tober 11, 1947. This circuit provides 
communications between existing points 
served by the company and Sullana and 
Talara by means of a land-line circuit 
connecting those cities with Piura. 


United States to Hong Kong 
Air-Mail Service Improves 

Air-mail service from the United States 
to Hong Kong has improved substan- 
tially, with transmission time now aver- 
aging approximately 6 to 8 days; a delay 
of 10 days’ elapsed time is becoming 
more and more rare. 

A thrice-weekly air service between 
Hong Kong and the United States was 
started at the end of September. 


U.K. Places New Vessel in 
Trans-Atlantic Service 

The steamship Nova Scotia of the Fur- 
ness-Warren Line left Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on August 20, 1947, on its maiden 
voyage to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Boston, Mass. 
The vessel will be employed regularly in 
this service. 

The Nova Scotia, a three-deck ship 
with a length of 415 feet, accommodates 
72 first-class and 60 third-class passen- 
gers. 


Siam Plans To 
Rebuild Railroads 


The Ministry of Commerce of Siam 
has submitted to the Cabinet a proposal 
for a program, to cost 546,000,000 bahts 
($55,375,000, U.S. currency, at the official 
rate of exchange; $24,800,000 at the open- 
market rate), for the rehabilitation and 
improvement of the railroads, according 
to the American Embassy in Bangkok. 
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The proposal was to be examined by the 
Cabinet and submitted to Parliament at 
its next session, beginning in November. 
The 5-year program includes the restora- 
tion of bombed-out bridges, repair and 
extension of existing track facilities, and 
repair of rolling stock and the sending of 
45 scholarship students abroad to study 
civil engineering. It has been suggested 
that, if the Government is unable to fi- 
nance the project, it be done by obtaining 
a foreign loan. 


Salvadoran Freight Rate 
Increases Now General 


Bills for lighterage, wharfage, ware- 
housing, and trucking in El Salvadol 
were increased November 1 by Agencia 
Salvadorena, S. A., a corporation which 
operates the port of La Libertad and a 
truck line handling most of the freight 
moving between that port and San Sal- 
vador. 

As a result of Agencia Salvadorena’s 
announcement, the freight increase is 
now general and will apply to all import 
and export cargo but not to the internal 
movement of freight. 

These increases are in line with others 
announced by the railway companies, as 
reported in this section of the October 
25 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Grace Line Vessels in 
Pacifie Coast Service 


The Grace Line announced recently 
that two of its vessels, the Timber Hitch 
and the Santa Juana, accepted cargo at 
ports on the Pacific Coast of Canada and 
the United States for Manzanillo, Mex- 
ico. These ships arrived at Manzanillo 
on October 8 and October 11, respec- 
tively. At Manzanillo, the Timber Hitch 
accepted cargo for direct unloading at 
Central American ports on the Pacific 
Coast and for transshipment at Cristo- 
bal, and the Santa Juana accepted cargo 
for direct unloading at South American 
Pacific ports 

Agents for the vessels in Mexico are 
Agencias Maritimas del Pacifico, S. A., 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Restrictions Applied to 
Private Flights in Australia 

The Australian Department of Civil 
Aviation has introduced new regulations 
to control private flying in Australia 
They are intended to reduce 
searches for missing fliers. 


costly 


Under the new regulations, private 
fliers will be required to prepare plans 
of intended flights and to report their 
destinations. This information will en- 
able the authorities to reduce the area 
of search in case an airman is lost or 
forced down. On cross-country flights 
it is intended that pilots will either land 


at intermediate stations or fly Over 
aeradio stations for identification 
Flights under instrument conditions 9, 
by night will not be permitted UNless 
the aircraft are fitted with radio com. 
munication and navigation aids in adgj. 
tion to approved blind-flying instry. 
ments. Pilots who fly under instrumen; 
conditions must qualify for instrument 
rating. 


New Commission To Control 
Belgian Electric Industry 


The Minister of Fuel and Energy 
created the Commission Nationale pour 
l’Etude du Nouveau Statut de 1]’Electrj. 
cite on September 24, 1947. This Com. 
mission is charged with developing plans 
for the greater coordination, regulation 
and expansion of production and dis. 
tribution of Belgium’s electric-power jn. 
dustry. Prior to the creation of the ney 
body, the country’s electric industry was 
controlled under a law put into effect on 
March 10, 1925 


BSAA Purchases British 
West Indian Airways, Lid. 


The British South American Airways 
Corporation (BSAA) has purchased the 
3ritish West Indian Airways, Ltd., and 
will operate the air line as a subsidiary 
under the name of the British Interna- 
tinal Airlines, Ltd With the exception 
of the managerial post, the staff of ths 
British West Indian Airways has been 
retained, and the routes, services, and 
schedules previously operated will be con- 
tinued. 

British West Indian Airways, Ltd., was 
organized shortly after the outbreak of 
World War II and had an authorized 
capitalization of $843,000, U. S. currency 
at the current rate of exchange). A 
total of approximately $597,013 was paid 
in, of which the Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago subscribed 42 percent and 
TACA Airways, S. A., 28 percent. The 
Company built up an enviable reputation, 
and in 1946 was awarded the Aviation 
Safety Award of the Inter-American 
Safety Council for the third successive 
year of accident-free operation 


Norwegian Air Lines Open 
New Oslo-Rome Service 


The Norwegian Air Lines ‘DNL) has 
inaugurated DC-3 service between Oslo 
and Rome. The schedule provides for 
a departure from Oslo each Tuesday at 
8:20 a. m., with stops at Copenhagen, 
Frankfort, and Zurich. The plane stops 
overnight at Zurich and proceeds, at 8:15 
Wednesday morning, via Marseilles for 
2ome, arriving at 2:00 a. m. on Wed- 
nesday. The return flight leaves Rome 
each Thursday at 9:00 a. m. and arrives 


(Continued on p +¢ 
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Prague International Fair 


The third postwar Prague Interna- 
tional Fair was held in Czechoslovakia 
from September 5 through September 
14. 1947. This Fair was a definite im- 
provement over the two preceding post- 
war fairs which took place under the 
difficult conditions prevailing in Czecho- 
slovakia immediately after the war. 
Approximately 3,000 exhibitors, from 
Czechoslovakian and foreign countries, 
participated. Approximately the same 
number participated in the spring Fair. 
It was noted that the qualities of godds 
displayed at the autumn Event showed 
in general an improvement over those of 
the two earlier postwar fairs. The for- 
eign business concluded was reported as 
very satisfactory 

In addition to exhibits by individual 
foreign firms, several Governments were 
represented by official pavilions at the 
Prague Fair. The most impressive ex- 
hibit was the one shown by the U.S.S.R., 
which occupied a large space in the Fair 
Hall. Poland, Yugoslavia, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Switzerland were 
also represented at the Fair by collective 
exhibits. United States products were 
shown only in one instance by a local 
agent of an American machine-tool 
manufacturer. Although buyers from 
many countries visited the Fair and 
transacted business with Czechoslovak- 
ian and foreign firms, only a small num- 
ber of American buyers attended the 
Prague Fair this autumn. The greatest 
interest of foreign buyers was centered 
on the machine tools and other indus- 
trial machinery, textiles, glass, ceramics, 
and leather goods. 

The spring Prague International Fair 
will be held from March 15 to 22, 1948. 
Interested American firms should apply 
Immediately to the Prazske Vzarkove 
Veletrhy, Veletrzni No. 20, Prague VII, 
Czechoslovakia 


Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht 

The Forty-Ninth Royal Netherlands 
Industries Fair was held at Utrecht, 
from September 9 to 18, 1947. The 


United States Consulate General at 


November 15. 1947 


Amsterdam reports that there were 2,222 
exhibitors, of which 924 came from for- 
eign countries. England was_ repre- 
sented by 207 exhibitors, the largest for- 
eign group, followed by the United 
States with 144 exhibitors. American 
goods were especially well represented 
in the machinery lines, namely, office 
machines, farm machines, and industrial 
machines. In addition to a large num- 
ber of Dutch buyers, 250,000 foreign ex- 
hibitors from 44 different countries vis- 
ited the autumn Fair. The six-story 
Vredenburg Hall exhibited mainly con- 
sumer goods, while industrial and farm 
machinery and agricultural products 
were shown at the Croeselan site. Lack 
of space compelled the Fair officials to 
refuse hundreds of exhibits. In general, 
both exhibitors and buyers were well 
satisfied with the amount of business 
transacted at this year’s Fair. It showed 
a considerable improvement over the 
previous events held in the postwar 
period. 

The Fiftieth Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair wiil take place from April 6 
to 15, 1948, and will be known as the 
Netherlands Jubilee Fair. Prospective 
exhibitors and visitors should contact 
immediately Mr. L. Smilde, Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, New York. 


Vienna International Fair 


The Vienna Fall International Trade 
Fair, the third since the liberation of 
Austria in 1945, took place between Sep- 
tember 7 and 14, 1947. The Fair was 
visited by 600,000 people; among them 
were several thousand from foreign 
countries, the majority coming from 
Czechoslovakia. There were 2,004 ex- 
hibitors, principally Viennese firms. The 
Swiss were the most numerous foreign 
exhibitors, followed by the _ British. 
Firms from the United States were also 
represented, and the trade delegation of 
Yugoslavia maintained its own pavilion. 

The clothing and machinery industries 
were the best-represented groups at the 
Fair. The toy industry made up the 
third largest group of exhibitors, an indi- 
cation that Austria may take over a part 
of Germany’s former toy exports. Dur- 














ing the Fair week, export transactions 
were concluded with buyers from many 
countries, among them the United States. 
Besides the sales of products displayed, 
there were also contracts concluded un- 
der which the foreign buyer agreed to 
send the raw materials to Austria for 
conversion into finished products. 
Despite the lack of raw materials and 
other factors which make exports diffi- 
cult at-the present time, it is believed 
that the Fair performs a useful function 
in bringing foreign importers and Aus- 
trian exporters in contact with each 
other. In the belief that this justifies the 
holding of two fairs a year, it has been 
announced that the spring Fair will be 
held from March 14 to March 21, 1948. 
Interested firms should apply to Mr. San- 
ford de Brun, Austrian Foreign Trade 
Office, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


National Health Exposition, 
Buenos Aires 


The First National Public Health Ex- 
position will be held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, during the first 2 weeks of 
January 1948. In a letter by the Chief of 
the Foreign Department of the Public 
Health Exhibit to the United States Em- 
bassy, it is pointed out that the Exposi- 
tion will be significant for the further- 
ance of commercial interchange between 
Argentina and the United States. It is 
also stated that the Argentine Govern- 
ment has voted the sum of 1,000,000,000 
pesos to be made available to the Secre- 
tariat of Public Health to carry out its 
various plans and projects. American 
industrialists, exporters, and distributors 
who may be interested in presenting their 
products are invited to exhibit at that 
Exposition. Apply to Enrique MacLean, 
Chief of Foreign Department of the First 
Public Health Exhibit, Buenos Aires. 


South African Industries Fair 


The South African Industries Fair, 
sponsored by the South African Feder- 
ated Chamber of Industry, was held in 
Durban during the week of September 
8 to 13, 1947. The dominant features of 
the Fair were displays of textiles and 
footwear. Many new South African 











factories which have begun production 
exhibited their merchandise for the first 
time. A total of 140 firms and organi- 
zations had booths at the Fair. Buyers 
from many oversea concerns, especially 
from Great Britain, Sweden, Italy, 
Greece, the Middle East, and several 
African territories, visited the Fair. It 
is reported that offers to open agencies 
in many foreign countries were received 
and also that a large number of ex- 
port orders were placed. The only im- 
portant branch plant of an American 
firm to be represented at the Fair was 
that of a rubber company. 


Engineering and Marine 
Exhibition, London 


An Engineering and Marine Exhibition 
was held in London, England, between 
August 28 and September 13, 1947. A 
total of 425 exhibitors displayed indus- 
trial, mechanical, and engineering prod- 
ucts; foundry equipment; welding ap- 
pliances; some machine tools; and heavy 
electrical equipment. About 12 well- 
known American concerns showed their 
products, mainly through local agents. 
In general, the quality of the products 
exhibited was high. 





Geneva Charter for World 
Trade: Its Character 
and Significance 

(Continued from p. 5) 


follows: (1) The conclusion of the first 
successful multilateral trade agreement 
in history for the reduction on an inter- 
national scale of individual tariffs and 
tariff preferences—an agreement cover- 
ing the trade of nations doing about 75 
percent of the world’s commerce; and 
(2) the production of a Charter for an 
International Trade Organization which 
is more thorough and more realistic than 
earlier drafts. 

To complete both of these tasks at a 
time when the world is passing through 
a severe economic crisis and in less time 
that it took the United States to con- 
clude any major bilateral trade agree- 
ment in the past is indeed a major ac- 
complishment. Even though there are 
some imperfections in the Charter or the 
Trade Agreement, this record of substan- 
tial achievement is encouraging to those 
who hope for the success of the World 
Conference on Trade and Employment, 
at Habana. 





A bulletin issued by the Chief Super- 
visor of Fisheries in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on July 23, 1947, said the sal- 
mon pack amounted to 126,035 cases as 
compared with 110,493 cases at that time 
in 1946. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
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rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
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lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Palestine’s Total Foreign 
Trade Showed Marked 
Upswing in 1916 

(Continued from p. 7) 
the Union of South Africa (P£3,686,000) , 
Syria and Lebanon (P£3,146,000), Iran 
(P£3,048,000), Italy (P£2,661,000), and 
Trans-Jordan (P£1,697,000). 


U.S. Took Fifth of Exports 

The United States was the major im- 
porter of Palestine’s products, buying 
more than P£5,081,000 worth or 21 per- 
cent of total Palestinian exports, com- 
pared with P£4,895,000 or 24 percent of 
the total for the preceding year. Egypt 
was second, receiving nearly P£4,875,000 
or 20 total; and the 
United third, importing 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note. Average 
n New Yor 
Compiled in the 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
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Official 
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Fran 

Dollar 
Otlicial 
Free 
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Australia 


Belgium 
Canada 


Czechoslovakia 
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Free 


+4 verages of daily rates for that part of the year during 


ire in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
k City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
‘o Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
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goods valued at P£4,372,000 or 18 percent 
of the total compared with Britain’s 1945 
share of 14 percent. 

Diamonds accounted for 87 percent of 
Palestine’s total exports to the United 
States—in 1946 the United States im- 
ported P£4,628,000 worth of diamonds 
compared with P£4,766,000 in 1945. 

Other leading Palestinian exports to 
the United States were olive oil (P£317,- 
000), Persian lamb and caracul furs 
(P£122,.$00), essential oils (P£17,400), 
brandy and other spirituous compounds 
(P£10,000), and jewelry (P£7,800). 

In sum, it is entirely evident, from the 
figures that have been cited in this brief 
statistical study, that the presence of 
acknowledged handicaps has not pre- 
vented the foreign trade of this signifi- 
fant area from manifesting inherent 
vigor. 








(Continued from p. 10) 


ning machines and accessories; 44-inch- 
width cotton-weaving looms, 16 to 20 count; 
accessory machines for finishing, bleaching, 
dyeing 66-inch-width rayon-weaving loom. 
Desire services of technician for initial in- 
Stallation and operation. 

70. Canada—Drury’s Fuel & Builders’ Sup- 
plies, 235 Wellington Street, Kingston, On- 
tario, seek purchase quotations for carload 
lots of first-quality portland cement, accord- 
ing to A. S. T. M. portland cement specifica- 
tions 

71. England—Robert Williams & Sons 
(Gorton), Ltd., Chatsworth Mills, Gorton, 
Manchester, Lancs., desire purchase quota- 
tions for fancy wazed glassine paper. It is 
requested samples of paper be submitted to 
foreign firm. 


November 15, 1947 


72. France—Paul Maire, 3, rue Ste.-Claire, 
Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), seeks agency and 
purchase quotations for 5,000 to 8,000 bales 
of raw cotton, between 20 and 34 mm. Qual- 
ity: American equivalent of Egyptian Sakel, 
Zagora-Guizeh. 

73. India—Morvi Vegetable Products, Ltd., 
Morvi, Kathiaware, wishes to purchase com- 
plete plant and machinery for manufactur- 
ing caustic soda: capacity, 5 to 10 tons daily. 
Will accept good second-hand or rebuilt 
equipment if new plant is not available. 
Technical assistance for installation and 
training also required. Firm anticipates no 
dificulty in obtaining necessary import li- 
cense from Indian Government. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

74. Italy—Lanificio Gesualdo Scarbanti, 57 
Via Independenza, Bologna, desires purchase 
quotations and agency for teztile-knitting 
machinery Also, needles, accessories, and 
replacement parts. 

75. Netherlands Handelsonderneming 
“Kratos,”’ 36¢ Koninginnegracht, The 
Hague, seek purchase quotations for metal- 
cutting tools, chucks for machine tools, and 
hand tools, preferably of chrome vanadium, 
Stainless steel, or other nonrusting metal; 
garage tools and. equipment, especially port- 
able jacks of 3-6 and 10-15 tons capacity; 
electric cylinder grinding machines, current 
characteristics 200/380 volts, AC 50 cycles; 
compressors for spraying, capacities 50-60 
liters per minute to 4,000-5,000 liters per 
minute. All equipment to be of best quality 


Agency Opportunities 


76. Belgium.—Ets. Armand Laurent, 57, rue 
Cervantes, Brussels, seeKs representation for 
clocks and parts, and gold-plated jewelry. 

77. Belgium—Probel S. P. R. L., 50, rue Gal- 
lait, Brussels, desires exclusive agency for 
pharmaceutical, veterinary, and chemical 
products. 

78. Italy—Socoma, 15 Via Massena, Turin, 
seeks representation for hand tools and ma- 
chine tools 

79. Netherlands East Indies—N. V. v/h 
Ruhaak & Co., 40 Societeitstraat, Surabaya, 
Java, seeks agency for Diesel motors (440 
me. F.). 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Nore.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign-Visitor listings.) 

80. Union of South Africa—S. Gavronsky, 
representing Gavronsky Bros., 66 Pim Street, 
Newtown, Johannesburg, is interested in pur- 
chasing laundry machinery, solvent extrac- 
tion plant, edible-oil refining machinery, and 
soap manufacturing and packaging machin- 
ery. He is now in the United States until 
December 1. U.S. address: c/o Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 8.) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Feld Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers—Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Automotive Products Manufacturers—Pal- 
estine. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Morocco. 

Canneries—Uruguay. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Mozam- 
bique. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Hong Kong. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Morocco. 

Coffee Growers, Packers, and Exporters— 
Chile. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—India. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands. 

Flour Mills—Union of South Africa. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Ire- 
land. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Mar- 
tinique. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Hospitals—Netherlands West Indies. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers—Netherlands Indies. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
British Malaya. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Finland. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Czechoslovakia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Mo- 
rocco 











Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Czechoslovakia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Ceylon. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands Indies. 

Motor Vehicle Importers and Dealers- 
Ireland. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Morocco. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers- 
Canada. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Petroleum Industry—Nicaragua. 

Petroleum Industry—Turkey. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Paraguay. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Ceylon 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Iraq 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—India. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Spain. 

Sawmills—British Guiana. 

Schools and Colleges—Chile. 

Schools and Colleges—Colombia 

Schools and Colleges—-Ireland 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and Deal- 
ers—Republic of Philippines. 

Seeds and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Ireland. 

Seeds and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Norway. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—India. 

Sugar Mills—Venezuela 

Textile Industry—Nicaragua. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Chile 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Hong Kong. 
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Similarly, the Ontario burley crop, 
estimated in August at 14,200,000 pounds, 
was damaged by frost to the extent of 
about 2,000,000 pounds. And unofficial 
estimates place the frost damage to On- 
tario dark tobacco at approximately 
300,000 pounds. August estimates were 
for a 1947 dark yield of 2,500,000 pounds. 


SITUATION IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1948 tobacco crop is unofficially 
forecast at 13,500 metric tons, compared 
with the 1947 crop preliminary estimate 
of 12,500 metric tons, and the 1946 pro- 
duction of 30,000 tons. 

During the past 2 months the Domini- 
can Department of Agriculture. prepared 
21 seedbeds (averaging about 142 acres 
each) in the principal tobacco-producing 
areas of the Cibao. In accordance with 
established procedureg>seedlings are being 
distributed free of charge to the growers. 
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Because of the widespread fear among 
growers that European purchasers will 
not be in a financial position to buy the 
1948 crop, there is reluctance to plant 
In the middle of October buyers were 
reported to be offering growers $8 (United 
States currency) per 50 kilograms for 
loose-leaf tobacco (poor-quality criollo), 
compared with prices ranging from $11 
to $14 earlier in the season: conse- 
quently, growers are not selling. About 
October 14, growers’ stocks were esti- 
mated at 2,000 metric tons or 16 percent 
of the crop. 
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at Zurich at 2:45 p.m. The plane leaves 
Zurich at 12:00 m. on Friday and arrives 
in Oslo at 7:30 p.m. The Zurich stop- 
over will be discontinued during the good 
weather months. 

It is probable that the new service will 
be extended from Rome to Athens. 


Chinese Official Explains 
Delay in Mail Delivery 


Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in China in the delivery of mail, 
according to the American Embassy, 
Nanking. 
mail service, the Acting Director General 
of Posts in Nanking offers the following 
explanation. 


To assist people in using the 


Steamers from various countries bound for 
China are not as numerous or as regular as 
formerly and out of necessity now call at 
many ports en route, thereby unavoidably 
delaying service. The international air serv- 
ices are still in their experimental state and 
changes of schedule are frequent, thus caus- 
ing pile-up of air mail at certain points 
Numerous air mail lines are in operation in 
China. This fact is apparently unknown as 
many persons post mail destined for the inte- 
rior of China for transmission by air only to 
the first port in China—Shanghai or Canton 
as the case may be. The rough handling of 
mails inevitably destroys the wrappers and 
means of delivery 

The Chinese Post Cffice has been trying to 
facilitate the movement of mail by assigning 
launches to take mail promptly from ships 
and to forward it by air whether air-mail 
postage rates have been paid or not. This 
procedure cannot be continued indefinitely 
and the Chinese Post Office is requesting the 
cooperation of all concerned in the better- 


ment of its services 





Artificial Fog in Sweden 


Swedish scientists will experiment 
with the use of artificial fog as a means 
of lessening the effect of frost on potato 
plants, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Frequently many plants 
have been killed. 
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import licenses from the Corporative Teg. 
nical Council, according both to a telegram 
and an airgram of October 7, 1947, from the 
United States Embassy in Lisbon. This ae. 
tion was taken, in compliance With a minis. 
terial order which was published in the Lisbon 
newspapers on October 5, for the purpose of 
reducing to a minimum the unfavorable ba}. 
ance of Portugal's trade, a situation which 
has been accentuated by the diminishing pur. 
chasing power of certain foreign markets, 
The commodities affected by the order are the 
following 

Hemp; barley malt; wool products (except 
yarns); silk ribbons and fabrics; cotton fab. 
rics (except yarns) and miscellaneous prod. 
ucts; linen and similar fiber yarns; covereg 
buttons; foundation garments; carpets; felts; 
lace trimmings and vestments; fish nets; 
waterproofed fabrics; metal-thread fabrics; 
fabrics containing hair; elastic fabrics; aleo. 
holic beverages; sparkling wines; radios and 
equipment, and telegraph and _ telephone 
equipment; electric wire and cable; motor- 
cycles and sidecars; bicycles, tricycles, and 
parts; gloves; furs; feathers; rubber reducing 
garments; artificial and preserved ornamental 
flowers; sheet glass; glass bottles; ornamental 
sheet glass; unspecified glass products; cos- 
tume jewelry; head-adornment articles; la- 
dies’ handbags and fitted cases; perfumes, 
lotions, hair dyes, cosmetics, and toothpaste; 
feathers; egrets, etc.; and all soap and soap 
products 

Under date of October 15, the Embassy 
advised that, since the foregoing ministerial 
order Was not considered strictly an import 
prohibition, the granting of import licenses 
for shipments already en route to Portugal 
could be expected 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper for Printing: Duty-Free Importation 
Modified and Extended The duty-free im- 
portation into Venezuela of specified paper 
without watermarks, for use in printing has 
been authorized, for a period of 6 months 
ending March 15, 1948, under Resolution No. 
367 of the Minister of Finance, dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1947 

The concession applies to white paper, 
without gum or sizing, not calendered, 
weighing more than 50 grams per square 
meter, as classified under item 239-B of the 
Venezuelan tariff, for use exclusively in the 
printing of magazines, and books 
of a cultural nature and subject to prior 
authorization in each case from the Minis- 
try of Finance. Although the duty exemp- 
tion is limited to imports of paper in rolls, 
it may be extended to cover imports of sim- 
ilar paper in sheets, upon the submission of 
evidence that it has not been 
possible to obtain paper in rolls under exist- 
ing market condition: 

The exemption was granted originally, al- 
though in modified form, on April 14, 1944, 
previous extension having been 
authorized by Resolution No. 481 of Novem- 
ber 25, 1946 

(For announcement of Resolution No. 481, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
8, 1947.) 
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satisfactory 
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In 1946 Eire imported from the United 
States chemical products worth £42,385. 
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